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LATIN  I 


LESSON  1 

Introduction. — In  common  with  other  languages  Latin 
is  a memory  subject.  Much  of  the  subject  must  be 
learned  by  heart,  and  to  be  remembered,  must  be  re- 
viewed frequently.  For  the  student  who  will  apply  him- 
self conscientiously  for  a few  minutes  each  day  Latin  is 
not  a difficult  subject.  If  you  enjoy  reading  and  writing 
you  will  be  particularly  interested  in  the  study  of  Latin, 
because  you  will  recognize  so  many  words  that  resemble 
the  words  of  our  own  speech.  So  often  does  this  occur, 
and  to  such  an  extent  is  our  language  based  on  the 
Latin  that  it  (the  Latin)  is  often  referred  to  as  our 
parent  language. 

Text  Book. — The  text  book  in  this  subject  is  “Essential 
Latin,”  by  Thompson,  Tracy,  Dugit,  and  published  by 
Clarke,  Irwin  Co.,  Toronto. 

Latin  I Course. — The  prescribed  course  for  Latin  I 
includes  pages  1-250  of  the  text. 

Lesson  Topics. — The  division  of  the  text  into  lessons, 
and  the  times  at  which  each  should  be  completed  are  as 
follows : 

Sept. — Lesson  1,  pages  1-16.  Lesson  2,  pages  17-28. 
Oct. — Lesson  3,  pages  29-41.  Lesson  4,  pages  42-58. 

Nov. — Lesson  5,  pages  59-72.  Lesson  6,  pages  73-89. 
Dec. — Lesson  7,  pages  90-103.  Lesson  8,  Examination 
corresponding  to  the  Christmas  examination  in  large 
city  schools. 

Jan. — Lesson  9,  pages  104-119.  Lesson  10,  pages  120- 
131. 

Feb. — Lesson  11,  pages  132-143.  Lesson  12,  pages  144- 
157. 

Mar. — Lesson  13,  pages  158-174.  Lesson  14,  pages  175- 
191. 

Apr. — Lesson  15,  pages  192-209.  Lesson  16,  Examina- 
tion corresponding  to  the  Easter  examination  in  large 
city  schools. 

May — Lesson  17,  pages  210-226.  Lesson  18,  pages  227- 
239. 

June — Lesson  19,  pages  240-250.  Lesson  20,  Final  ex- 
amination. This  will  correspond  to  the  Final  Exam- 
ination set  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Caution. — The  above  schedule  is  about  the  rate  at 
which  students  in  regular  high  school  classes  progress 
through  the  course.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  get  behind. 
If  you  are  beginning  after  September,  try  to  catch  up 
as  soon  as  possible. 

LESSON  1 (Text,  pages  1-16) 

Read. — Text  introduction,  pages  1-6. 

Exercise  1 (Latin  Vowels) 

1.  How  do  English  vowels  differ  from  Latin  vowels? 


2.  What  is  meant  by  the  quantity  of  a vowel?  


3.  How  are  vowels  classified?  

4.  Write  the  Latin  vowels  for  the  English  sounds  indi- 
cated in  the  following  words: 

father ; they ; machine ........ 

old  ; rude  ; rip  

net  — ; cigar ; wholly  

put  — — . 

Exercise  2 (Diphthongs) 

1.  What  is  a diphthong?  


2.  What  Latin  diphthongs  are  pronounced  like  the 
groups  indicated  in  the  following: 

aisle ; oil ; how ; 

we  . 

Exercise  3 (Consonants) 

1.  What  Latin  consonants  are  not  pronounced  as  in 

English ? r___ — 

2.  Write  the  Latin  consonants  that  are  pronounced  as 


follows: 

can  

; yes  

; get  . 

tin 

; went  . 

; jugular 

yet  

k 

; vase  

3.  Pronounce  each  of  the  following  English  words,  and 
write  after  it  the  proper  Latin  vowel  or  diphthong  to 
represent  its  vowel  sound: 

pain  ; boy  ; pine  :: 1 ; 

mew  m ; bowwow  1;  ate  ; 

quick  ; mine  ; moo  : 

4.  Underline  the  English  word  which  has  the  proper 
Latin  sound  for  the  consonant: 

g as  in  George  or  go. 
c as  in  rice  or  call, 
t as  in  tired  or  exertion, 
s as  in  miss  or  rise. 

5.  The  Latin  c has  the  English  sound  of  

The  Latin  t has  the  English  sound  of  

The  Latin  v has  the  English  sound  of  

The  Latin  i (consonant)  has  the  English  sound  of— ... 
The  Latin  g has  the  English  sound  of  
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Exercise  4 (Accents) 

1.  What  determines  the  number  of  syllables  in  a Latin 


Exercise  6 (Gender) 


word?  - 


2.  Are  there  any  silent  syllables  in  Latin  words? 


3.  How  are  words  of  two  syllables  accented?  


4.  How  are  words  of  three  or  more  syllables  accented 
when: 

(a)  They  contain  a long  vowel?  - — ... 


(b)  They  contain  a diphthong?  


(c)  They  contain  a vowel  followed  by  x or  by  two 
consonants?  


5.  Mark  the  accents  in  each  of  the  following:  puer, 
tuba,  terra,  aqua,  insula,  hortus,  Romanorum,  incolae. 

Exercise  5 (Syllabification) 

1.  What  must  each  Latin  syllable  contain?  

2.  When  a single  consonant  comes  between  two  vowels 

with  which  vowel  must  it  be  joined?  


3.  When  two  or  more  consonants  come  between  vowels 
how  is  the  division  into  syllables  made?  


4.  How  must  compound  words  be  divided?  


5.  By  means  of  vertical  lines  separate  the  syllables  in 
the  following  words: 

(a)  miles,  laudant,  puella,  persuadeo,  ferro,  magister. 

(b)  terra,  agricola,  femina,  laudamus,  fabula, 
amicum. 

6.  Pronounce  the  words  at  the  ♦end  of  page  6. 


Read. — Pages  7,  8,  9. 

1.  What  denotes  the  gender  of  a word  in  English? 


2.  What  may  determine  the  gender  of  words  in  Latin? 


Exercise  7 (Inflection) 

1.  What  is  meant  by  inflection?  


2.  How  are  nouns  in  English  inflected? 


3.  Are  English  nouns  ever  inflected  to  indicate  their 
case? — 1— . Are  pronouns?  1 ._ 

Exercise  8 (Declension) 

1.  What  do  Latin  inflections  indicate?  


2.  What  is  the  inflection  of  a noun,  pronoun,  or  ad- 
jective called?  

3.  How  many  declensions  of  Latin  nouns  are  there? 

4.  What  is  the  singular  ending  of  first  declension  nouns? 

5.  What  gender  are  most  first  declension  nouns? 

7.  What  is  the  gender  of  second  declension  nouns? 


Exercise  9 (Nominative  Case) 

1.  When  is  a noun  in  the  nominative  case?  

2.  What  is  the  nominative  plural  ending  of  words  end- 
ing in — a?  ; us?  ; um?  .... 

3.  Has  Latin  a definite  or  indefinite  article?  


4.  What  are  three  ways  of  expressing  the  word  agricola 
in  English?  - — — — — 


Exercise  10  (Vocabulary) 

!.  Pronounce  each  Latin  word  in  the  vocabulary,  Sec- 
tion 11.  Note  the  derived  English  words  as  given 
below  the  vocabulary  on  page  9. 

2.  Learn  this  vocabulary  thoroughly.  The  words  can 
be  more  readily  memorized  if  they  are  associated 
with  English  derivatives.  Herein  lies  one  of  the 
many  practical  values  of  Latin.  Notice  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  free.  Can  you  enlarge  the  number  of 
branches  by  adding  to  the  list  of  derivatives? 

Read. — Pages  10,  11,  12. 

Exercise  11  (Adjectives) 

1.  Why  must  an  adjective  have  three  ending,  thus: 
magnus,  magna,  magnum?  — | 


2.  In  what  respects  must  an  adjective  agree  with  the 
noun  it  modifies?  


8.  Are  the  endings  of  the  adjective  always  the  same  as 

the  endings  of  the  noun  they  modify?  

4.  What  may  be  the  word  order  of  a noun  and  an 
adjective  in  Latin?  


5.  What  is  meant  by  an  attributive  adjective? 


6.  What  is  meant  by  a predicative  adjective? 


7.  What  are  two  uses  of  the  nominative  case?  


Note  that  the  adjective  will  not  always  take  the  same 
form  as  the  noun  it  modifies.  For  example,  the  noun 
agricola,  although  it  is  first  declension,  is  masculine 
because  it  denotes  a masculine  occupation.  Hence,  if 
we  have  to  say,  a good  farmer,  we  would  write  it  in  Latin, 
agricola  bonus.  Again,  a good  boy  would  be,  puer  bonus. 


Exercise  12  (Questions) 

1.  How  are  questions  which  may  be  answered  by  yes  or 

no  written  in  Latin?  

2.  What  is  meant  by  an  enclitic?  


3.  What  is  the  use  of  the  enclitic  ne? 


4.  How  is  a question  introduced  when  the  answer  yes 
is  anticipated  in  the  question?  


5.  To  what  word  in  the  sentence  is  the  enclitic  ne  at- 
tached?   

And  usually  what  is  this  word?  

Exercise  13  (Translation  and  Vocabulary) 

1.  Thoroughly  memorize  the  vocabulary  on  page  12. 

2.  Translate  Exercises  1,  2,  3,  page  18. 

3.  Notice  the  University  cfests  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  The  meanings  of  the  Latin  mottoes  are  as 
follows : 

Velut  arbor  aevo.  Like  a tree  in  the  lapse  of  time. 
Quaecumque  vera.  Whatsoever  (things  are)  true. 
Sapientia  et  doctrina  stabilitas.  Wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge, stability. 

Read. — Pages  14  and  15. 

Exercise  14  (Direct  Object) 

1.  What  is  a transitive  verb?  

2.  In  Latin  what  case  is  the  direct  object?  


3.  What  are  the  accusative  endings,  singular  and  plural 
of: 

(a)  the  first  declension?  

(b)  the  second  declension?  

4.  What  relation  in  form  exists  between  the  nominative 

and  accusative  of  all  neuter  nouns?  


5.  What  is  the  normal  order  of  words  in  English? 
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6.  What  is  the  usual  word  order  in  Latin? 


7.  Why  is  word  order  in  Latin  less  important  than  in 
English  ? : — — — — — — — - 


8.  What  is  the  word  order  in  a Latin  sentence  involving 
the  verb  to  be  aBysL i 


9.  Where  is  the  verb  often  placed  in  interrogative  sen- 
tences?   | 


Exercise  15  (Examination  and  Vocabulary) 

1.  Learn  thoroughly  the  vocabulary  on  page  15. 

Note  such  English  derivatives  as:  Gallic,  Gaul,  ten- 
acious, tenement,  tenant,  tentative,  provide,  vision, 
devise,  visionary,  visor,  provision. 

2.  Answer  exercises  1,  2,  3,  at  the  end  of  Chapter  III. 
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LATIN  I 

LESSON  2 

Text. — Pages  17-28. 

Read. — Pages  17,  18,  19. 

Exercise  1 (Present  Indicative) 

1.  What  is  the  ending  of  the  present  active  infinitive? 


2.  How  is  the  present  stem  formed? 


3.  What  is  the  inflection  of  a verb  called? 


4.  How  many  conjugations  of  Latin  verbs  are  there? 


5.  How  are  the  conjugations  distinguished? 


6.  How  is  the  present  tense  formed?  


7.  What  do  the  endings  denote?  ... 

8.  What  are  the  personal  endings? 


9.  How  many  forms  are  there  of  the  present  tense: 

(a)  In  Latin? (b)  In  English?  

10.  In  what  respects  does  a verb  agree  with  its  subject? 


How  may  the  subject  be  implied?  

Notes: 

Illustrative  examples: 
habet — he  has 

he  is  having 
he  does  have 
manent — they  remain 

they  are  remaining 
they  do  remain 

Notice. — (1)  that  in  these  English  translations  the 
subject  of  the  verb  is  expressed  by  a separate  pronoun. 

(2)  that  in  the  Latin  equivalent  the  change  of  the 
subject  is  indicated  by  a change  in  the  final  letters  of  the 
verb. 

Learn  thoroughly  the  tense  system  in  Section  23, 
page  17.  This  must  be  regarded  as  a pattern.  Similarly 
the  present  tense  of  habeo,  maneo,  teneo,  terreo,  will  be 
constructed. 


Notice : habe  ''j 

mane 

tene  > o,  s,  t,  mus,  tis,  nt. 

terre 

vide  J 

Exercise  2 (Vocabulary,  Translations) 

1.  Notice  how  each  verb  in  the  first  column  of  the 
vocabulary  is  followed  by  its  infinitive.  Note,  too, 
that  the  infinitive  shows  long  e connecting  the  re 
to  the  base  of  the  word. 

2.  Thoroughly  memorize  the  vocabulary,  and  think  of 
as  many  English  derivatives  as  possible.  The  note 
on  derivatives  at  the  foot  of  page  19  is  helpful. 

3.  You  are  told  that  potest  and  possunt  are  generally 
completed  by  an  infinitive.  This  infinitive  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  a complementary  infinitive. 

4.  Notice  particularly  the  following  examples: 

The  usual  expression: 

(a)  The  farmer  can  see  the  horse. 

(b)  the  slaves  can  terrify  the  sailors. 

The  literal  expression: 

(a)  The  farmer  is  able  to  see  the  horse. 

(b)  The  slaves  are  able  to  terrify  the  sailors. 

The  above  sentences  translate  to  Latin  thus: 

(a)  Agricola  equum  videre  potest. 

(b)  Servi  nautas  terrere  possunt. 

N.B. — By  substituting  the  word  able,  for  the  word 
can  or  could  in  such  sentences,  the  complementary 
infinitive  which  must  follow  becomes  quite  obvious, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  above  sentences. 

5.  Translate  Section  I and  II  on  page  20. 

Read. — All  the  theory  of  Lesson  6. 

Exercise  3 (Present  Indicative) 

1.  How  many  conjugations  are  there?  

2.  How  are  they  distinguished?  


3.  What  is  the  final  vowel  in  conjugation  I. 

II ; III IV 

4.  How  is  the  present  tense  always  formed? 


5.  What  are  the  personal  endings  in  all  these  four 
conjugations?  


N.B. — When  the  subject  is  implied  in  the  third  per- 
son singular,  it  may  be,  he,  she,  or  it. 

6.  In  what  respect  does  the  first  conjugation  present 
differ  from  the  second?  1 


7.  How  does  the  fourth  differ  from  the  second? 


8.  What  must  be  particularly  noted  with  respect  to  the 
final  stem  vowel  in  the  third  conjugation  when  con- 
jugating the  present  tense?  


9.  The  present  tense  of  the  model  verbs  in  Section  27 
must  be  thoroughly  learned.  All  first  conjugation 
verbs  will  form  the  present  active  indicative  exactly 
the  same  as  the  present  tense  of  laudo.  Similarly, 
all.  second  conjugation  verbs  will  form  the  tense  like 
video;  all  third  conjugation  verbs  like  duco;  and  all 
fourth  conjugation  verbs  like  audio. 

Exercise  4 (Translation) 

1.  Translate  Sections  I and  II,  page  22. 

Read. — Page  23. 

Exercise  5 (Place  to  which) 

1.  How  is  motion  to  a place  expressed?  -- 


2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  (1)  ad  ; 

(2)  in  ? 

3.  Translate  the  odd  alternate  from  this  chapter. 

4.  Memorize  the  vocabulary,  Section  28. 

5.  Notice  how  many  English  words  are  derived  from 
these  Latin  words.  Take  venio,  for  example.  Be- 
sides many  others,  the  following  are  obviously  de- 
rived: advent,  convention,  convene,  invent,  prevent, 
revenue,  circumvention,  invention,  intervene. 

Read. — Theory  X of  Lesson  VII. 

Exercise  6 (Genitive  Case) 

1.  Y^hat  use  has  the  genitive  case?  


2.  What  other  relationship  is  expressed  by  the  genitive? 


3.  What  are  the  genitive  endings,  singular  and  plural 
of  nouns  of : 

(1)  the  first  declension?  

(2)  the  second  declension?  

4.  What  two  cases  are  alike  in  form?  

5.  Note. — The  genitive  singular  and  nominative  plural 
are  exactly  alike  in  form.  This  will  not  cause  much 
trouble,  as  the  context  of  the  sentence  will  always 
suggest  the  correct  case  needed  to  give  sense. 

6.  The  cases  thus  far  studied,  viz.,  nominative,  accusa- 
tive, and  genitive,  should  all  be  reviewed,  as  is  sug- 
gested in  Section  30.  A thorough  knowledge  of  the 
uses  and  the  forms  of  these  cases  will  go  a long  way 
towards  success  at  this  stage. 


Exercise  7 (Complementary  Infinitive) 

1.  Why  must  some  verbs.be  followed  by  a complemen- 
tary infinitive?  


2.  What  verb  forms  have  you  already  used  which  must 

be  followed  by  the  complementary  infinitive?  _.i 

3.  The  following  verbs  are  followed  by  the  comple- 
mentary infinitive  in  this  chapter:  potest,  possunt, 

statuo,  audeo,  paro.  Note  the  examples  in  Section 

31. 

Exercise  8 (Vocabulary  and  Translation) 

1.  Memorize  the  vocabulary  in  this  text  lesson.  Com- 
pare the  verbs  audeo — I dare,  and  audio — I hear. 
Copia,  in  the  singular,  means  plenty;  in  the  plural  it 
means  forces  or  troops.  Note  that  the  genitive  end- 
ings are  given  for  nouns,  and  the  infinitive  ending 
for  the  verbs. 

2.  Underline  the  English  word  which  has  the  proper 
Latin  sound  for  the  consonant  or  vowel  indicated, 
thus: 

amicus : i as  in  machine  or  cigar, 

copia : o as  in  over  or  Oscar. 

diligentia : the  first  i as  in  machine  or  cigar ; the  g 

as  in  George  or  go. 
numerus:  the  e as  in  they  or  get. 

nuntius : u as  in  yule  or  hut. 
poena:  oe  as  in  oasis  or  boil, 

puella:  u as  in  rude  or  dutch, 

verbum:  v as  in  verb  or  wash, 

paro:  a as  in  father  or  ran. 

3.  Translate  the  exercises  on  page  28. 

4.  Notes  on  the  illustrations: 

(1)  Page  17.  Earthen  pot  and  coins.  The  money 
of  the  ancient  Romans  was  a coin  system  whose  unit  was 
the  as,  a copper  piece  worth  about  two  cents.  The  next 
higher  coin  was  the  silver  sestertius,  between  four  and 
five  cents;  the  next,  the  silver  quinarius,  between  eight 
and  ten  cents;  the  next,  the  denarius,  also  silver,  between 
sixteen  and  twenty  cents.  The  aureus,  of  gold,  had  a 
value  of  between  four  and  five  dollars.  So  the  Roman 
coins  corresponded  roughly  to  our  nickle,  dime,  quarter, 
and  five  dollar  gold  piece.  Ordinary  calculations  were 
reckoned  with  the  sestertius  as  the  unit.  The  original 
money  of  the  Romans  was  their  cattle,  as  the  word 
pecunia,  from  pecus,  testifies.  From  the  Latin  word 
moneta,  is  derived  our  word,  money.  The  moneta  was 
the  place  where  the  money  was  coined. 

(2)  Lake  Avernus.  According  to  the  poet  Vergil, 

a cave  beside  this  lake  opened  down  into  the  nether 
world.  He  says:  “A  deep  cave  yawned  dreary  and  vast, 

sheltered  by  the  black  lake  and  the  gloom  of  the  forests; 
over  it  no  flying  things  could  wing  their  way  scatheless, 
such  vapor  streamed  fronr  the  dark  gorge  rose  into  the 
overarching  sky.” 

(3)  Caligula’s  galley.  Such  a vessel  as  this  one  could 
carry  about  250  tons  cargo,  and  be  manned  by  sailors 
and  oarsmen  up  to  200.  One  Roman  boat  carried  a 
cargo  equivalent  in'  weight  to  43,000  bushels  of  wheat. 
Its  displacement  would  be  approximately  3,200  tons. 
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LATIN  I 

LESSON  3 

Text.— -Pages  29-41. 

Read.— Pages  29-81. 

Exercise  1 (Indirect  Object) 

1.  What  does  the  indirect  object  denote?  — -,T — ... r- 


2.  What  case  expresses  the  indirect  object?  „ 

3.  What  are  the  dative  endings  of  (1)  the  first  de- 

(2)  The  second  declension?  JoL 

4.  What  do  you  note  about  the  word  order  when  a 

dative  is  used  in  a sentence?  ^ 


5.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  two 
following  sentences: 

The  man  gave  the  boy  a horse. 

The  man  gave  a horse  to  the  boy. 

6.  What  case  in  English  is  the  word  boy  in  the  first  sen- 

What  case  is  it  in  the  second  sentence,  and  why? 


7.  Translate  the  sentence,  observing  the  word  order  of 

the  second  sentence  in  Section  80  (a). 

8.  Notes: 

The  Dative  Relation. — rThe  dative  case  is  used  to 
express  the  relations  conveyed  in  English  by  the  preposi- 
tions, to,  for. 

These  prepositions  are  often  used  in  English  in  ex- 
pressions of  motion,  such  as  She  went  to  town,  He  ran 
towards  the  horse,  Columbus  sailed  for  America.  In  such 
cases  the  dative  is  not  used  in  Latin,  as  motion  through 
space  is  foreign  to  the  dative  relation.  But  the  dative 
is  used  to  denote  that  to  or  towards  which  a benefit,  in- 
jury, purpose,  feeling,  or  quality  is  directed,  or  that  for 
which  something  serves  or  exists. 

(a)  What  dative  relations  do  you  discover  in  the 
following?  Underline  each  noun  which  would  require 
the  dative  case  in  Latin: 

The  teacher  gave  a prize  to  John  because  he  replied 
so  promptly  to  all  her  questions- — a good  example  for  the 
rest  of  us.  It  is  a pleasure  to  us  to  hear  him  recite. 
Latin  is  easy  for  him,  but  it  is  very  hard  for  me.  Some 
are  fitted  for  one  thing  and  others  for  another. 

The  Indirect  Object.— Examine  the  sentence: 

Nauta  victoriam  nuntiat— the  sailor  announces 
the  victory. 

Here  the  verb,  nuntiat,  governs  the  direct  object, 
victoriam,  in  the  accusative  case.  If,  however,  we  wish 
to  mention  the  persons  to  whom  the  sailor  announces  the 

flight,  as,  The  sailor  announces  the  victory  to  the  farmers, 
the  verb  will  have  two  objects: 


1.  Its  direct  object — victory  (victoriam). 

2.  Its  indirect  object — farmers. 

According  to  the  preceding  section,  to  the  farmers  is 
a relation  covered  by  the  dative  case,  and  we  are  pre- 
pared for  the  following  rule: 

Rule.  Dative  Indirect  Object. — The  indirect  object 
of  a verb  is  in  the  Dative. 

(a)  The  indirect  object  usually  stands  before  the 
direct  object. 

We  may  now  complete  the  translation  of  the  sentence, 
The  sailor  announces  the  flight  to  the  farmers,  and  we 

have— 

Nauta  agricolis  victoriam  nuntiat. 

Exercise  2 (Vocabulary;  Latin  Words  in  English) 

1.  Note. — The  illustration  of  the  open  book  on  page  30 
is  a striking  picture  of  the  value  of  Latin.  Actually, 
of  the  20,000  words  which  you  will  meet  in  your 
reading  of  English,  nearly  11,000  are  of  Latin  origin. 
This  means  that  over  half  of  our  common  words  are 
derived  from  Latin;  about  a quarter,  or  upwards  of 
5,000  of  the  20,000  words  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 
It  is  thus  that  Latin  lives  today  in  the  speech  of 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  world  who  are 
using  a majority  of  words  which  were  once  part  of 
the  Latin  tongue. 

2.  Study  the  declension  models  on  page  30.  Great 
facility  must  be  obtained  in  these  forms  to  assure 
success  in  future  work.  Prepare  yourself  to  say 
these  declension  forms  over  rapidly  from  memory. 

3.  There  are  five  new  words  in  the  vocabulary,  page  31. 
It  is  not  necessary  at  this  stage  to  remind  you  to 
learn  these  words. 

4.  Pronunciation  exercise.  Underline  the  word  in  Eng- 
lish which  has  the  proper  sound  for  the  Latin  letter  in- 
dicated : 

victoria:  v as  in  vociferous  or  wicker;  o as  in  old  or 
odd. 

nuntio:  u as  in  rude  or  hut. 

mando : a as  in  sand  or  father, 

monstro:  o as  in  old  or  odd. 

5.  Translate  the  exercises  at  the  bottom  of  page  31. 

Read. — -Pages  32,  33,  34. 

Exercise  3 (The  Ablative  of  Place) 

1.  Why  is  the  ablative  the  most  difficult  of  the  Latin 
cases?  


2.  What  are  the  ablative  endings  of  the  first  declension 

singular  ? H 

second  declension  singular?  L-i— - 

second  declension  plural?  

3.  How  is  place  where  denoted  in  Latin?  


4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  (a)  preposition  in  with  the 

ablative  ? — - — — 

preposition  in  with  the  accusative?  

5.  How  is  place  from  which  expressed?  


6.  What  is  the  meaning  of: 

(b)  a or  ab?  

(c)  de?  £ — 

7.  A thorough  examination  of  pages  32  and  33  will 
make  the  use  of  the  prepositions  ab,  de,  ex,  in,  quite 
obvious.  Observe  the  following  diagram  to  make  a 
further  association  of  these  prepositional  uses: 


Rest  in: 

IN  with  the  . 
ablative 

Motion  away  from: 
AB  with  the  ablative 

Motion  out  of: 

EX  with  the  ablative 

Motion  from: 

DE  with  the  ablative 

(often  down  from) 

t 

/ 

8.  Section  38  reminds  you  that  there  is  no  Latin  ex- 
pletive for  the  English  expletive,  there.  Example: 
Sunt  equi  in  silva. 

There  are  horses  in  the  forest.  Hence  the  verb  sunt 
may  mean  they  are,  or,  there  are,  according  to  the 
context. 

Exercise  4 (Vocabulary  and  Translations) 

1.  Learn  the  vocabulary  as  usual.  Dig  out  a few  more 
English  derivatives.  Vicus  became  in  old  English 
wic,  meaning  a town,  hamlet,  or  district.  It  remains 
in  such  place  names  as  Hampton  Wick,  and  in  bali- 
wick,  which  means  the  district  in  which  a bailiff  has 
jurisdiction. 

2.  Translate  Exercises  1,  2,  3,  at  the  end  of  Lesson  IX. 

Read. — Pages  36,  37,  38. 

Exercise  5 (Declensions  and  Word  Study) 

1.  In  Section  39  you  are  given  declension  models.  Via 
with  its  modifying  adjective  longa,  represents  the 
first  declension.  Hortus  with  its  modifying  adjective 
magnus  represents  the  second  declension  in  us. 
Donum  with  its  modifying  adjective  parvum  repre- 
sents the  second  declension  neuter.  All  words  of  the 
first  declension  are  declined  like  via,  words  in  us 
like  hortus,  words  in  um  like  donum.  Make  yourself 
so  familiar  with  these  declensions  that  you  can  say 
them  rapidly. 

2.  What  is  peculiar  in  the  word  castra?  - 


And  arma?  — x 


And  impedimentum?  


Exercise  6 (Ablative  of  Means) 

1.  How  is  means  or  instrument  expressed  in  Latin? 


2.  We  do  not  translate  words  but  

3.  Note. — It  is  of  great  importance  to  understand  thor- 
oughly the  use  of  the  ablative  of  means.  Section  40 
is  presumably  self-explanatory. 

Exercise  7 (Vocabulary  and  Translations) 

1.  castra.  When  the  Romans  were  in  occupation  of 
Britain,  they  built  many  permanent  camps  to  hold 
the  surrounding  country  in  subjection.  Some  of 
these  camps  developed  into  towns  of  considerable 
size.  The  word  castra  is  preserved  in  Chester,  and  in 
words  which  end  in  — Chester,  such  as  Winchester, 
Dorchester,  and  the  like.  Carrus,  a wagon,  has  had 
a most  eventful  history.  It  appears  directly  in  the 
shortened  form,  car,  and  in  the  longer  form,  chariot, 
a two-wheeled  wagon.  A cargo  was  originally  a 
wagon-load,  then  any  load,  and  finally,  a ship-load, 
from  which  all  traces  of  the  original  meaning  have 
vanished.  To  carry  meant  originally  to  transport  by 
means  of  a wagon.  Now  it  means  to  transport  in 
any  way,  even  by  hand.  Carriage  meant  originally 
what  is  carried  about.  Now  it  means  a vehicle  for 
carrying.  It  also  means  the  manner  of  “carrying 
oneself.’' 

2.  Translate  Exercises  1,  2,  3,  pages  38  and  39. 

Exercise  8 (Review) 

1.  Page  40  gives  a catalogue  of  all  the  Latin  words 
you  have  studied  up  to  this  point.  The  course  of 
study  has  prescribed  fifty  chapters  of  this  book 
for  Latin  I.  As  a review  list  is  given  every  ten 
chapters,  it  will  mean  that  you  will  have  four  lists 
like  this  one.  It  would  be  a wise  procedure  to  ar- 
range a number  of  pages  in  a note  book  for  vocabu- 
lary review.  The  number  of  words  could  be  easily 
ascertained  by  examining  each  list  at  the  end  of 
text  lessons  X,  XX,  XXX,  XL.  If  such  arrange- 
ment be  made,  verbs  should  be  catalogued  accord- 
ing to  their  conjugation,  nouns  by  their  declension, 
etc.  A space  should  be  left  after  each  verb  for  its 
principal  parts  which  will  be  studied  soon. 

2.  Translate  the  even  alternate  sentences  from  the 
exercises  on  page  41. 

3.  Decline  the  following  words: 

(a)  agricola  validus 

(b)  oppidum  magnum 

(c)  castra  lata 

(d)  equus  bonus 
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LESSON  4 

Text. — Pajjes  42-58. 

Read. — Pages  42  and  43. 

Exercise  1 (Ablative  of  Accompaniment) 

1.  How  is  accompaniment  translated  into  Latin? 


2.  Note. — Of  the  various  relations  denoted  by  the 
ablative  case  there  is  none  more  important  than  that 
expressed  in  English  by  the  preposition  with.  This 
little  word  is  not  as  simple  as  it  looks.  It  does  not 
always  convey  the  same  meaning,  nor  is  it  always 
to  be  translated  by  cum.  This  will  become  clear 
from  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  Agricola  servos  verbis  terret.  The  farmer  ter- 
rifies the  servants  with  his  words. 

(b)  Servus  cum  nuntio  venit.  The  servant  is  coming 
with  the  messenger. 

The  first  sentence  is  an  example  of  the  ablative  of 
means;  i.e.,  by  means  of. 

The  second  sentence  is  an  example  of  the  ablative  of 
accompaniment.  Cum  nuntio — in  company  with  the 
messenger. 

Exercise  2 (Indirect  Quotation) 

1.  How  do  we  frequently  repeat  something  which  is  told 


2.  After  what  verbs  may  indirect  quotation  be  ex- 


3.  After  these  verbs,  in  what  case  is  the  subject  of  the 
infinitive  ? 


4.  Notes: 

(a)  Examine  the  following  sentence: 

The  man  says,  writes,  announces,  hears,  sees,  shows, 
(that)  his  friend  is  coming. 

It  is  clear  that  for  reported  or  indirect  statement 
we,  in  English,  express  the  indirect  statement  usually 
with  a noun  clause.  Here  the  clause  is,  His  friend  will 
come.  The  word  that  is  sometimes  omitted.  In  Latin, 
the  word  friend  is  put  in  the  accusative,  and  the  verb, 
will  come,  is  put  in  the  infinitive.  Hence  the  construction 
is  called,  accusative  and  infinitive.  This  construction  is 
used  to  translate  all  statement  following  verbs  of  saying, 
thinking,  seeing,  hearing,  and  all  such  kindred  verbs.  A 
list  of  most  of  the  verbs  you  have  had  in  this  connection 


are  given  in  the  sentence  above.  This  sentence  when  put 
into  Latin  reads: 

Vir  dicit,  scribit,  nuntiat,  audit,  videt, 
monstrat,  amicum  venire. 

(b)  In  indirect  discourse  the  thought,  not  the  words, 
of  the  statement  is  contained  in  a clause  grammatically 
dependent  on  the  verb  of  saying.  In  English,  after  cer- 
tain verbs  (as  see,  hear,  show,  write,  etc.,)  we  may  ex- 
press indirect  discourse  either  by  (1)  a clause  introduced 
by  that,  or  (2)  an  infinitive  with  subject  in  the  objective 
case.  Thus  the  statement,  The  farmer  is  a good  man, 
becomes  (1)  I know  that  the  farmer  is  a good  man;  (2) 
I know  the  farmer  to  be  a good  man.  The  present  indica- 
tive of  the  statement  is  represented  in  (2)  by  the  present 
infinitive. 

(c)  In  Latin,  after  verbs  meaning  to  say,  think,  know, 

hear,  see,  show,  write,  etc.,  a simple  statement,  when  put 
in  indirect  discourse  never  becomes  a clause  introduced 
by  that,  but  is  always  expressed  by  an  infinitive  with 
subject  in  the  accusative.  Thus:  Audio  agricolam  esse 

amicum  bonum: 

I know  the  farmer  to  be  a good  friend;  or, 

I know  that  the  farmer  is  a good  friend. 

Exercise  3 (Translation) 

1.  Translate  the  Exercises  1,  2,  3,  on  page  44. 

2.  Translate,  if  possible,  Marcus  and  Virginia,  on  page 
45.  Reading  exercises  in  reading  from  Latin  to  Eng- 
lish are  of  great  importance.  An  article  appearing 
in  the  April,  1936,  edition  of  the  “Magazine  Digest” 
has  this  to  say  about  translations: 

“The  only  means  of  building  up  a foundation  for 
any  language,  and  for  Latin  in  particular,  is  by 
reading.  One  can  never  get  enough  of  it.  As  soon 
as  the  pupils  have  mastered  the  rudiments  of  the 
grammatical  forms  they  should  be  made  to  read  easy 
texts,  because  only  in  this  way  do  the  grammatical 
forms  become  impressed  upon  the  memory.  They 
become  instinctive,  so  to  speak.” 

Further  on  in  the  article,  which  is  entitled  “Latin 
Must  Be  Leai’ned,  And  How,”  the  author  makes  this 
observation : 

“A  knowledge  of  Latin  is  the  key  to  al^modern 
languages.  But  the  reading  of  old  Latin  texts  is  an 
initiation  into  the  spirit  of  antiquity.  Quite  inde- 
pendently of  these  results,  however,  translations 
from  and  into  Latin  are  the  best  possible  training  for 
the  mind.” 

Read. — Sections  44,  45,  46. 

1.  How  is  the  imperfect  tense  formed?  


2.  What  does  it  mean  in  English?  
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3.  Note. — The  imperfect  tense  may  be  translated  two 

ways  in  English.  Example:  vocabam — I was  calling; 

I used  to  call.  This  tense  represents  the  action  as 
going  on  in  the  past. 

4.  Note  the  analysis  of  the  tense: 


Stem 

Connective 

Vowel 

Sign 

Ending 

Full  Forr- 

voc 

a — 

ba — 

m — 

vocabam 

voc 

a — 

ba — 

s — 

vocabas 

voc 

a — 

ba — 

t — 

vocabat 

voc 

a — 

ba — 

mus — 

vocabamus 

voc— 

a — 

ba — 

tis — 

vocabatis 

voc — - 

a — 

ba — 

nt — 

vocabant 

5.  Note  that  the  characteristic  vowels  for  the  four  con- 
jugations are  respectively  a,  e,  e,  ie.  In  case  of  the 
fourth  conjugation  the  i is  to  be  interpreted  as  be- 
longing to  the  stem,  thus,  audi  is  the  stem  of  audio. 

Exercise  4 (Vocabulary  and  Translation) 

1.  Note  Section  47  particularly.  This  section  is  self- 
explanatory.  See  that  you  remember  it. 

2.  The  vocabulary  at  the  top  of  page  49  is  the  next 
thing  to  require  attention.  Notice  particularly  the 
romance  of  such  words  as  scribe.  A scribe  is  one  who 
writes;  and  to  scribble  is  to  write  hastily.  The 
Scripture  is  Holy  Writ.  Script  is  something  written. 
Scrip  is  a sort  of  local  money;  i.e.,  paper  on  which 
the  authorization  of  its  value  is  written.  A post- 
script is  something  written  afterwards  (post) ; and 
manuscript  is  the  original  copy  of  something  which 
has  been  written.  To  inscribe  one’s  name  is  to  write 
it  on  something.  To  subscribe  to  something  is  to 
write  one’s  name  consenting.  To  describe  meant 
originally  to  write  down,  then,  to  tell  fully  about 
something.  When  a person’s  actions  are  circum- 
scribed they  are  limited,  as  if  a circle  had  been 
drawn  around  them. 

N.B. — When  the  suffix — ble  (-le)  is  added  to  a 
verb  of  the  first  conjugation,  the  word  always  ends 
in  able;  as  portable,  laudable.  If  the  verb  is  of  any 
other  conjugation  than  the  first  the  word  usually  ends 
in  -ible,  but  not  always.  Examples : horrible,  invinc- 
ible. 

3.  Supply  the  correct  vowel  in  the  following: 

vulner ...  ble,  habit.— ble,  terr __ble,  vis.— ble,  duct  — le, 

aud...  ble. 

4.  Translate  Exercises  1,  2,  3,  page  49,  and  the  reading, 
page  51. 

Read. — Sections  48-54. 

Exercise  5 (Nouns  and  Adjectives  in  er) 

1.  Besides  nouns  ending  in  us  and  um  in  the  second 
declension,  what  other  endings  in  the  nominative 

singular  are  found?  


2.  How  many  end  in  ir?  

3.  What  are  the  other  case  endings  like?  


4.  While  most  nouns  drop  the  e in  cases  apart  from  the 

nominative  singular,  the  noun re- 

tains the  e. 

5.  The  masculine  singular  nominative  of  a number  of 

adjectives  ends  in  er.  Do  most  of  these  drop  or  re- 
tain the  e? r. 


6.  How  is  the  stem  of  a noun  or  adjective  always  found? 


7.  Notes: 

Declension  of  Nouns  in  -er  and  ir.  In  early  Latin 
all  the  masculine  nouns  of  the  second  declension  ended 
in  -os.  This  -os  later  became  -us  in  words  like  servus, 
and  was  dropped  entirely  in  words  with  bases  ending  in 
-r,  like  puer,  boy;  ager,  field;  and  vir,  man.  These  words 
are  therefore  declined  as  follows. 

puer,  m.,  boy  ager,  m.,  field  vir,  m.,  man 

Base  puer-  Base  agr-  Base  vir- 

(a)  Notice  that  these  nouns  have  the  same  case-end- 
ings as  the  nouns  in  -us,  except  that  in  the  nominative 
singular,  case-endings  are  omitted. 

(b)  Note  that  in  puer  the  e remains  all  the  way 
through,  while  in  ager  it  is  present  only  in  the  nominative. 
In  puer  the  e belongs  to  the  base,  but  in  ager  (base  agr-) 
it  does  not,  and  was  inserted  in  the  nominative  to  make  it 
easier  to  pronounce.  Most  words  in  -er  are  declined  like 
ager.  The  genitive  shows  whether  you  are  to  follow  puer 
or  ager. 

(c)  There  are  also  adjectives  of  the  first  and  second 
declensions  which  end  in  -er  in  the  nom.  sing.  masc. ; of 
these  some  are  declined  like  puer  and  retain  e before  r 
in  all  genders  throughout;  others  are  declined  like  ager 
and  have  e before  r in  the  nominative  singular  masculine 
only. 

(d)  Masculine  adjectives  in  -er  of  the  second  declen- 
sion are  declined  like  nouns  in  -er.  A few  of  them  are 
declined  like  puer,  but  most  of  them  like  ager.  The 
feminine  and  neuter  nominatives  show  which  form  to 
follow. 

(e)  A Latin  vocabulary  or  dictionary  shows  whether 
a noun  ending  in  -er  is  declined  like  puer  or  ager,  by 
indicating  the  form  of  the  genitive  singular;  and  also 
shows  whether  an  adjective  ending  in  -er  is  declined  like 
liber  or  like  integer  by  indicating  the  form  of  the  femin- 
ine and  neuter  nominative;  as,  faber,  -bri,  a workman; 
vesper,  -eri,  evening;  asper,  era,  erum,  rough;  pulcher, 
chra,  chrum,  beautiful. 
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(f)  When  an  adjective  agrees  with  its  noun,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  adjective  ends  with  the 
same  letters  as  the  noun,  as  may  be  seen  in  such  com- 
binations as  puer  bonus,  a good  boy;  ager  parvus,  a small 
field;  multi  nautae,  many  sailors. 

Exercise  6 (Ablative  of  Manner) 

1.  How  is  manner  expressed  in  English?  — -l 


2.  What  is  the  test  of  a phrase  of  manner? 


3.  How  is  manner  expressed  in  Latin? 


4.  When  may  the  preposition  cum  be  omitted?  ... 


Exercise  7 (Vocabulary  and  Translation) 

1.  The  vocabulary  in  Section  54  is  heavier  than  usual. 
Every  word  must  be  remembered.  The  April  edition 
of  the  “Magazine  Digest”  in  the  article,  “Latin  be 
Learned,  and  How,”  has  this  to  say  about  vocabulary: 
“The  building  up  of  a vocabulary  should  be  the  very 
first  task  in  the  study  of  Latin.  Every  language  has 
a certain  fund  of  words  which  appear  again  and 
again,  and  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  express 
our  thoughts. — They  form  a nucleus  of  every  lan- 
guage; they  are  not  very  numerous.”  Notice  the 
romance  of  the  words  colo,  incolo,  incola.  The  root 
col  meant  originally,  till.  Long  ago  men  began  to  till 
the  soil  and  to  grow  food,  they  had  to  stay  in  one 
place  until  the  harvest  was  ready.  Thus,  incola, 
meaning  a tiller,  came  to  mean  a stayer  or  inhabi- 
tant. Agricola,  as  you  can  see,  means  land-tiller, 
or  farmer.  English  cultivate,  in  such  a phrase  as  to 
cultivate  the  soil,  keep  the  original  meaning  of  col. 
Try  tracing  the  meaning  of  such  phrases  as,  a man 
of  great  culture,  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance,  to 
establish  a colony. 

The  English  derivatives  at  the  foot  of  page  55 
are  a good  connective  link  between  the  Latin  and 
the  English. 

2.  Translate  Section  2 and  3 on  page  56. 

3.  Write  the  imperfect  tense  of  gero,  pugno,  defendo, 
audio. 

4.  Try  the  translation  of  Marcus  and  Virginia,  page  57. 

5.  Read  the  historic  account  of  Hadrian’s  travels  under 
the  map  on  page  58. 
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LATIN  I 


LESSON  5 

Text.— Pages  59-72. 

Read. — Sections  55-56. 

Exercise  1 (The  Perfect  Tense) 

1.  How  is  the  perfect  stem  of  a verb  found?  


2.  What  are  the  perfect  indicative  active  personal  end- 
ings ? 


3.  How  is  the  perfect  indicative  active  formed?  


4.  How  is  the  perfect  tense  translated? 


5.  Note. — The  perfect  and  imperfect  may  have  the  com- 
mon translation,  viz., 

portabam  I | Imperfect 

- - - - I carried  - - - - I 
portavi  | | Perfect 

But  the  imperfect  tense  always  suggests  an  action 
incompleted  in  past  time,  while  the  perfect  tense 
suggests  that  the  action  is  definitely  complete.  No- 
tice the  following  examples: 

Puer  virum  vocavit.  The  boy  called  the  man.  (i.e., 
The  boy  called  once). 

Puer  virum  vocabat.  The  boy  called  the  man. 
(Here  the  imperfect  suggests  that  the  boy  kept  on 
calling  the  man.  Hence,  repeated  action).  Read 
Section  100 — note  a. 

6.  Repeat  the  perfect  tense  of  laudo  in  Section  55  sev- 
eral times.  When  you  have  thoroughly  learned  it, 
write  the  perfect  tense  of  pugno  and  mando  for 
accuracy  and  speed. 

Exercise  2 (Ablative  Review) 

1.  Thus  far  you  have  studied  four  uses  of  the  ablative. 
These  are: 

(a)  Ablative  of  place  with  the  preposition,  ab — 
from;  de — from;  ex — out  of;  in — in  or  on. 

(b)  Ablative  of  means.  Review  section  40,  page  37. 

(c)  Ablative  of  accompaniment.  Review  section  41, 
page  42. 

(d)  Ablative  of  manner.  Review  section  53,  page  54. 
N.B. — An  exercise  of  the  identification  of  these  abla- 
tive uses  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  lesson. 


Exercise  3 (Translation  and  Examination) 

1.  Answer  all  the  questions  assigned  on  page  61. 

2.  Try  the  translation  of  Marcus  and  Virginia,  page  63. 

3.  Tell  what  ablative  uses  you  discover  in  the  following 
passage.  Write  down  each  phrase  requiring  the 
ablative,  and  after  it  state  the  particular  ablative 
needed: 

The  soldiers  marched  to  the  fort  with  great  speed 
and  broke  down  the  gate  with  blows  of  their  muskets. 
The  inhabitants,  terrified  by  the  din,  attempted  to 
cross  the  river  with  their  wives  and  children,  but  the 
stream  was  swollen  with  (or  by)  the  rain.  Because 
of  this  many  were  swept  away  by  the  waters  and 
only  a few,  almost  overcome  with  fatigue,  with  great 
difficulty  succeeded  in  gaining  the  farther  shore. 

Read. — Sections  58  and  59. 

Exercise  4 (Principal  Parts) 

1.  Why  are  certain  verb  forms  called  principal  parts? 


2.  Why  is  it  essential  to  know  them?  


3.  How  many  principal  parts  has  a Latin  vetb? - 


4.  What  form  is  each  of  these  parts?  


5.  How  many  stems  has  a Latin  verb?  

6.  What  are  these  stems?  


Note. — As  your  text  tells  you,  the  principal  parts  of 
most  first  conjugation  verbs  are  regular.  But  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  verbs  of  the  other  conjugations  must  be 
learned.  From  now  on,  the  principal  parts  of  all  verbs 
given  in  the  vocabularies  must  be  thoroughly  learned. 

The  Principal  Parts  of  a Latin  verb  are  certain  forms 
from  which,  as  starting  points,  the  whole  verb  may  be 
inflected.  In  the  regular  Latin  verb  the  principal 
parts  are  four  in  number. 
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The  first  and  second  of  these  principal  parts  give  the 
present  stem  and  the  conjugation;  the  third  gives  the 
perfect  stem,  from  which  the  perfect  active  system  is 
formed;  the  last  gives  the  participial  stem. 

Exercise  5 (The  Illustrations) 

The  picture  on  page  69  of  the  famous  rocks  off  the 
island  of  Capri  reminds  one  of  the  popular  song  of  a year 
or  two  ago,  “The  Isle  of  Capri.”  The  illustrations  on 
pages  70,  71,  and  72  remind  us  of  Rome’s  famous  roads. 

“The  Roman  roads,  indeed,  were  one  of  the  marvels 
of  the  ancient  world.  There  were  in  all  some  47,000 
miles  of  main  highways  in  the  Roman  Empire;  and  in 
building  them  the  Romans  built  for  all  time.  As  a rule 
their  roads  ran  in  a straight  line,  over  hills,  through 
tunnels,  across  viaducts.  When  a road  was  begun  the 
engineers  first  dug  two  parallel  trenches  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  apart  and  then  excavated  the  road-bed  be- 
tween them.  On  a layer  of  broken  stones  was  super- 
imposed a stratum  of  smaller  stones  mixed  with  mortar. 
Next  came  a bed  of  cement  in  which  were  fixed  massive 
blocks  of  stone;  while  drainage  was  secured  by  rounding 
the  surface  of  the  road  and  putting  runnels  at  the  side. 
Small  wonder  then  that  in  places  the  Roman  roads  are 
still  in  use,  and  that  the  bridges  which  the  Romans  built 
have  defied  the  test  of  the  centuries.  When  there  was 
a flood  a few  years  ago  in  the  southern  part  of  France 
all  the  modern  bridges  were  swept  away.  But  the  old 
Roman  bridge  at  Nimes  stood  the  shock. 

“Over  these  roads  went  the  traffic  of  the  Empire;  goods 
in  transport,  couriers  carrying  letters,  legions  on  the 
march  and  even  travellers  being  carried  by  the  state 
transportation  company.  It  seems  almost  incredible  to 
learn  that  there  were  first  and  second-class  coaches  and 
tickets,  that  there  were  sleeping-coaches,  called  “carru- 
cae”,  and  stop-over  tickets.  Incidentally,  too,  there  were 
passes,  good  for  one  to  five  years  or,  in  special  cases, 
for  the  life  of  the  reigning  Caesar.  A regularly-organ- 
ized freight  and  express  service  also  existed  as  well  as 
a developed  postal  system.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the 
great  Roman  orator,  for  instance,  we  learn  that  it  took 
from  three  to  five  days  to  send  a letter  from  Rome  to 
Pompeii,  a distance  of  150  miles.” 

“We  have  touched  very  briefly  on  the  transportation 
of  goods  and  passengers  in  the  Roman  Empire.  But  no 
mention  of  the  Roman  roads  would  be  complete  without 
referring  to  their  military  purpose.  The  Romans  began 
their  great  system  of  roads  during  their  conquest  of  Italy 
in  order  to  facilitate  their  holding  of  the  subjugated 
territory.  The  famous  Appian  Way,  for  instance,  was 
built  in  312  B.C.,  so  that  Roman  legionaries  could  be 
marched  swiftly  and  directly  into  the  heart  of  Campania. 
Later,  when  the  Romans  subdued  central  Italy,  they 
extended  this  road  straight  through  the  Apennine  moun- 
tains to  the  sea  at  Brundisium,  the  modern  Brindisi, 
which  is  still  the  port  of  departure  for  Greece  and  the 
Near  East.  Similarly  their  provinces  were  held  down 
by  their  great  roads,  the  “strategic  railroads”  of  the 
empire.  From  Britain  to  Mesopotamia  and  from  the 
forests  of  Germany  to  the  sand£  of  Africa  stretched  the 


bands  of  stone  and  along  them,  in  case  of  need,  went 
the  hobnailed  boots  of  Roman  soldiers,  moving  swiftly 
to  repel  invaders  or  to  crush  revolts.” — Hardy. 

Exercise  6 (Translation  and  Examination) 

1.  Translate  exercises  I,  II,  and  III,  pages  67  and  68. 

2.  Translate  Marcus  and  Virginia,  page  71. 

3.  Decline  together: 

(a)  ager  integer. 

(b)  vir  miser. 
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2.  Can  dico  - - - non  be  used?  — 


LESSON  6 

Text. — Pages  73-89. 

Read. — Sections  60  and  61. 

Exercise  1 (Perfect  Infinitive) 

1.  How  is  the  perfect  infinitive  formed? 


2.  Write  the  perfect  infinitive  with  its  meaning  of: 

do  I 

mitto  

duco  — 

gero  — 

venio  ... § 

3.  Note:  The  perfect  infinitive  is  always  formed  by 

adding  isse  to  the  perfect  active  stem;  thus: 

dedisse — to  have  given, 
terruisse — to  have  frightened, 
misisse — to  have  sent, 
venisse — to  have  come. 

4.  In  indirect  discourse,  what  determines  the  tense  of 

the  infinitive?  


5.  When  is  the  present  infinitive  used? 


When  is  the  perfect  infinitive  used? 


6.  Note:  Whatever  the  tense  of  the  principal  verb  may 
be,  in  Latin  the  rule  holds  that  the  present  infinitive 
represents  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  principal  verb, 
and  the  perfect  infinitive  time  before  that  of  the 
principal  verb. 

If,  therefore,  the  original  statement  or  thought 
would  be  in  the  present  tense,  the  present  infinitive 
should  be  used;  if  in  a past  tense  (imperfect,  perfect, 
or  pluperfect),  the  perfect  infinitive. 

Exercise  2|  (Vocabulary) 

1.  Note  particularly  section  61.  What  verb  expresses, 

say — not?  


3.  Note  particularly  the  vocabulary.  Study  each  verb 
until  you  know  the  principal  parts  thoroughly.  Write 
an  English  derivative  after  each  of  the  following  per- 
fect participles: 

cultus  

mansus 

positus  

scriptus  

statutus  

negatus  

visus  

4.  When  two  words  are  connected  by  -que,  to  which 

word  is  the  -que  appended?  


5.  Translate,  using  the  connective  -que,  friends  and 
messengers.  


Exercise  3 (Translations) 

1.  Translate  exercises  I,  II,  III. 

2.  If  you  have  been  able  to  translate  the  Marcus  and 
Virginia  thus  far,  you  will  have  little  difficulty  trans- 
lating the  installment  on  pages  76  and  77. 

Read. — Pages  79  and  80. 

Exercise  4 (Future  Tense) 

1.  How  is  the  future  tense  formed?  


2.  Learn  the  forms  of  the  future  tense  so  as  to  be  able 
to  repeat  them  rapidly.  The  verb  “voco”  may  be 
taken  as  a model  for  all  the  verbs  of  conjugation  I. 
The  analysis  of  the  future  tense  is  as  follows: 


Connective 


Stem 

Vowel 

Sign 

Ending 

Full  Form 

voc 

a — 

b— 

0 

vocabo 

voc 

a — 

bi— 

s 

vocabis 

voc 

a — 

bi— 

t— 

vocabit 

voc 

a — 

bi — 

mus — 

vocabimus 

voc 

a — 

bi — 

tis — 

vocabitis 

voc 

a — 

bu — 

nt — 

vocabunt 

And  the  translation  makes  this  tense  a future  im- 
perfect in  English,  as — 

I shall  call,  you  will  call,  he  (she,  it)  will  call. 

We  shall  call,  you  will  call,  they  will  call. 
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Repeat  the  forms  of  the  future  tense  several  times 
until  you  can  say  them  readily  from  memory. 
Similarly,  the  future  tense  of  the  second  conjugation 
may  be  analyzed,  in  which  case,  the  connective  vowel 
will,  of  course,  be  e,  not  a. 

(Exercise  5 (Names  in  Place  Constructions) 

1.  When  is  the  preposition  omitted  in  place  construc- 
tions?   — — 


2.  Translate: 

(a)  They  are  coming  to  the  town. 


(b)  They  are  coming  to  Corinth. 


N.B. — Omit  the  preposition  ad,  ab,  de,  or  ex,  before 
names  of  cities  and  towns. 

Exercise  6 (Vocabulary  and  Translation) 

1.  The  vocabulary  on  page  80  is  a heavy  one.  Repeat 
these  words  over  and  over  until  you  know  them 
thoroughly.  You  will  recall  what  was  said  in  an 
earlier  lesson  about  vocabulary  building. 

The  following  technicalities  found  in  this  exercise 
are  worthy  of  close  consideration: 

Athenae,  arum  (f) — Athens,  is  a plural  form.  Note 
its  declension  forms  in  the  footnote, 
locus  is  masculine  in  the  singular,  neuter  in  the 
plural. 

victoriam  reportare — win  a victory, 
poenam  dare — suffer  punishment, 
memoria  tenere — remember;  i.e.,  hold  by  means  of 
the  memory. 

2.  Translate  exercises  I,  II,  III.  If  time  permits  do  the 
exercises  asked  for  at  the  end  of  exercise  I. 

4.  Translate  Marcus  and  Virginia,  page  83.  Compare 
the  description  of  the  house  with  the  picture  on 
page  82. 

Note:  According  to  a reasonably  accurate  census 

taken  in  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  there  were  in  Rome 
in  the  days  of  the  early  empire,  i.e.,  during  the  first 
two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  about  44,000 
apartment  houses,  and  about  1,750  private  mansions. 
Huge  tenement  houses,  sometimes  seventy  feet  high, 
occupied  entire  blocks.  From  the  fact  that  they 
were  entirely  surrounded  by  streets,  they  were  called 
insulae,  islands;  and  this  name  came  to  apply  to  any 
large  tenement  house. 


Exercise  7 (Future  Tense  of  Third  and  Fourth  Conjuga- 
tion Verbs;  Compound  Verbs) 

1.  How  is  the  future  tense  formed  for  third  and  fourth 

conjugation  verbs?  

2.  Compare  the  formation  of  the  future  tense  in  the 
first  and  second  conjugations  with  that  in  the  third 

and  fourth  conjugations.  


3.  Write  the  future  tense  of  each  of  the  following 
verbs: 

porto  teneo  pono  venio 


4.  Observe  the  following  analysis  of  the  future  tense 
of  third  and  fourth  conjugation  verbs: 

Conjugation  III: 


con. 


Stem 

vowel 

ending 

full  form 

mitt 

a 

m 

mittam — I shall  send. 

mitt 

e 

s 

mittes — You  will  send. 

■mitt 

e 

t 

mittet — He,  (she,  it)  will 
send. 

mitt 

e 

mus 

mittemus — We  shall  send. 

mitt 

e 

tis 

mittetis — You  will  send. 

mitt 

e 

nt 

mittent — They  will  send. 

Notice  the 

great  difference  in  the  formation  with 

that  of  the  future  of  the  first  two  conjugations. 

Conjugation  IV: 
con. 

Stem 

vowel 

ending 

full  form 

veni 

a 

m 

veniam — I shall  come. 

veni 

e 

s 

venies — You  will  come. 

veni 

e 

t 

veniet — He  will  come. 

veni 

e 

mus 

veniemus— We  shall  come. 

veni 

e 

tis 

venietis — You  will  come. 

veni 

e 

nt 

venient — They  will  come. 

5.  Observe  that  the  vowel  in  the  second  singular  and 
first  and  second  plural  is  long,  and  is  pronounced  as 
a in  rate.  Practise  the  future  forms  of  this  tense, 
and  try  to  get  the  correct  pronunciation. 

6.  Examine  closely  the  information  given  you  about 
compound  verbs,  sections  66  and  67. 


Read. — Pages  84  and  85. 
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7.  What  is  meant  by  assimilation? 


8.  “Where” — Beware  the  various  meanings  this  little 
word  can  have. 

(a)  Place  at  which:  Ubi  est  Marcus?  Where  is 

Marcus? 

(b)  Place  from  which:  Unde  venisti?  Where  have 

you  come  from? 

(c)  Place  to  which:  Quo  equum  ducis?  Where  are 
you  leading  the  horse? 

9.  What  word  would  you  use  for  where  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

Where  are  you  going?  

Where  is  the  book?  

0 where,  tell  me  where  has  my  Highland  laddie  gone? 


Where  have  you  come  from?  

Exercise  8 (Vocabulary  and  Translations) 

1.  Note  particularly  the  compound  verbs  in  the  vocabu- 
lary. 

2.  The  verbs  advenio  and  pervenio  both  mean,  reach  or 
arrive  at,  and  must  be  followed  by  the  preposition 

ad  or  in. 

3.  Give  what  you  think  would  be  a logical  meaning  of: 

advoco  

importo  

exporto  

admitto  

emitto  _ _ 

adduco  ... 

educo  ! ..... 

advenio  

convenio  

4.  Translate  exercises  I,  II,  III,  page  87. 

5.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  gero,  incolo,  habeo, 
teneo,  moneo,  venio. 

6.  Translate  Marcus  and  Virginia,  page  89. 
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LATIN  I 

LESSON  7 

Text. — Pages  91-103. 

Read. — Pages  91  to  94. 

Exercise  1 (Passive  Voice) 

1.  When  is  a verb  said  to  be  in  the  passive  voice? 


2.  When  is  the  subject  the  receiver  of  the  action? 


3.  When  is  the  subject  the  doer? 


4.  Turn  each  of  the  following  sentences  into  the  passive 
voice : 

The  boy  ate  an  apple.  1 — 


The  man  rode  the  horse. 


A boy  broke  the  window. 


What  becomes  of  the  object  in  a sentence  with  an 
active  verb  when  the  sentence  is  turned  into  the 

passive?  — ... — ........ ....... 

Note  that  the  active  voice  of  a verb  expresses  the 
subject  of  the  verb  as  acting,  that  is,  as  the  doer  of 
the  action.  In  the  passive  voice,  the  subject  of  a 
verb  is  acted  upon,  that  is,  receives  the  action.  Thus : 
I call,  or  I am  calling  (Pres,  indie,  active)  becomes, 
I am  called,  or  I am  being  called. 

Exercise  2 (Perfect  Passive  Participle) 

1.  What  part  of  speech  is  the  perfect  participle?  


2.  Underline  the  perfect  participles  in  the  following 
sentences : 

(a)  Having  been  influenced  by  the  senate,  Pompey 
went  away. 

(b)  The  general,  being  placed  in  command  of  the 
army,  set  out. 

(c)  The  centurions  are  carrying  the  wounded  leader. 

(d)  The  man,  annoyed  by  his  son,  went  into  the 
house. 

Exercise  3 (Latin  Perfect  Participle) 

1.  Has  Latin  a perfect  active  participle?  

2.  Has  Latin  a perfect  passive  participle?  


3.  What  part  of  the  verb  is  it? 


4.  What  are  the  meanings  of  the  perfect  participle, 
perterritus?  Sfp-J m 


5.  How  are  perfect  participles  declined? 


6.  What  voice  is  the  Latin  perfect  participle? 


7.  Examine  very  closely  the  examples  of  perfect  par- 
ticiples on  page  93. 

Exercise  4 (Ablative  of  Agent) 

1.  How  is  the  Ablative  of  Agent  expressed?  


2.  What  distinction  exists  between  an  ablative  of  agent 
and  an  ablative  of  means?  


3.  Compare  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  The  boy  having  been  praised  by  the  man  was 

glad. 

Puer  a viro  laudatus  erat  laetus. 

(b)  The  lieutenant  fought  with  a sword. 

Legatus  gladio  pugnavit. 

Note. — In  the  first  sentence  the  word  “man”  is  the 
personal  agent;  and  agency  is  expressed  by  the  pre- 
position ab  and  the  ablative.  In  the  second  sentence 
the  word  “sword”  is  the  means  or  instrument,  and  is 
expressed  in  Latin  by  the  ablative  without  the  pre- 
position. 

Therefore,  agency  is  expressed  by  ab  and  the  abla- 
tive, and  always  involves  a personal  agent. 

Means  is  expressed  by  the  ablative  without  a pre- 
position, and  is  not  personal. 

4.  Write  in  the  blanks  provided  after  each  sentence 
“agent”  or  “means”,  as  the  case  may  be: 

The  man  was  called  by  the  lieutenant.  

He  was  hurt  by  a stone.  fe|5g«b_ 

He  defended  himself  with  a sword.  

He  was  called  by  his  father.  

Exercise  5 (Vocabulary  and  Translations) 

1.  Learn  the  vocabulary.  Relate  as  many  English 

words  as  you  can  to  the  Latin  words.  Moveo,  for 
example,  gives  us  such  words  as:  move,  motion, 

motor,  motive,  motivate,  commotion,  demote,  pro- 
mote, emotion,  remove,  irremoyable. 

2.  Translate  exercises  I,  II,  III,  page  95. 

3.  Translate  Marcus  and  Virginia,  pages  97  and  98. 

4.  If  time  permits  translate  exercises  I,  II,  III,  IV, 
pages  100  and  101. 

5.  Decline  the  words  given  for  declension  in  exercise  I, 
page  100. 

6.  Translate  Marcus  and  Virginia,  page  103. 
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General  Note: 

As  Lesson  8 is  to  take  the  form  of  a term  examination, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  review  thoroughly  the  grammatical 
forms  and  the  vocabulary.  Pages  40  and  99  give  a sum- 
mary of  all  the  words  you  have  studied  thus  far,  exclud- 
ing the  new  words  encountered  in  the  reading  selections 
of  Marcus  and  Virginia.  The  following  is  a classified  list 
of  all  these  words: 

VERBS 


Conjugation  I. 
comparo — collect 
comporto — bring  together, 
collect 

convoco — call  together 
do — give 
existimo — think 
laboro — labor,  work,  toil 
laudo — praise 
mando — entrust 
monstro — show 
nego — deny,  say  not 


nuntio — announce 
paro — prepare 
porto — carry 
propero — hasten,  hurry 
pugno — fight 

reporto — carry  back,  report 

revoco — call  back 

servo — save 

voco — call 

vulnero — wound 


Conjugation  II. 

audeo,  ere — dare 

contineo,  ere,  ui,  tentus — restrain 
habeo,  ere,  habui,  habitus — have 
maneo,  ere,  mansi,  mansus — remain 
moneo,  ere,  monui,  monitus — advise 
moveo,  ere,  movi,  motus — move 
permoveo,  ere,  movi,  motus — move 
teneo,  ere,  tenui — hold 
terreo,  ere,  terrui,  territus — terrify 
timeo,  ere,  timui — fear 
video,  ere,  vidi,  visus — -see 


Conjugation  III. 

colo,  ere,  colui,  cultus — till 

conduco,  ere,  -duxi,  -ductus — collect 

defendo,  ere,  defendi,  sus — defend 

dico,  ere,  dixi,  dictus — say,  speak 

duco,  ere,  duxi,  ductus — lead 

gero,  ere,  gessi,  gestus — wage,  carry  on 

incolo,  ere,  incolui — dwell 

mitto,  ere,  misi,  missus — send 

pono,  ere,  posui,  positus — place 

scribo,  ere,  scripsi,  scriptus — write 

statuo,  ere,  ui,  utus — decide 

Conjugation  IV. 

advenio,  ire,  -veni,  -ventus — come  to 
audio,  ire,  audivi,  auditus — hear 
convenio,  ire,  -veni,  -ventus — assemble 
munio,  ire,  munivi,  munitus — fortify 
invenio,  ire,  -veni,  -ventus — find 
pervenio,  ire,  -veni,  -ventus — arrive 
punio,  ire,  ivi,  -itus — punish 
venio,  ire,  veni,  ventus — come 


Declension  I. 

agricola  (m) — farmer 
aqua  (f) — water 
audacia  (f) — boldness, 
rashness 


NOUNS 

insula  (f) — island 
ira  (f)' — anger 
Italia  (f) — Italy 
nauta  (m) — sailor 


copia  (f) — plenty 
copiae  (f-pl.) — forces 
cura  (f) — care 
diligentia  (f) — diligence 
filia  (f) — daughter 
fossa  (f) — ditch,  trench 
Gallia  (f) — Gaul 


patria  (f) — native  land 
pecunia  (f) — money 
poena  (f) — punishment 
provincia  (f) — province 
puella  (f) — girl 
silva  (f) — forest 


via  (f) — road,  way,  street 
incola  (morf) — inhabitant  victoria  (f) — victory 
iniuria  (f) — injury,  wrong 


Declension  IT  (Ending  in 

amicus,  i — friend 
equus,  i — horse 
carrus,  i — cart,  wagon 
filius,  i — son 
Gallus,  i — a Gaul 
gladius,  i — sword 
hortus,  i — garden 
legatus,  i — lieutenant, 
envoy 


us,  masculine). 

locus,  i — place  (n.  in  pi.) 
murus,  i — wall 
numerus,  i — number 
nuntius,  i — messenger 
Romanus,  i — a Roman 
servus,  i — slave,  servant 
vicus,  i — village 


Declension  II  (Ending  in  er). 

ager,  agri  (m) — field  vir,  viri  (m) — man 

puer,  pueri  (m) — boy 

Declension  II  (Ending  inj  uni,  neuter). 

aedificium,  i — building  impedimenta,  orum  (n.  pi.) 

arma,  orum  (n.  pi.) — arms  ■ — baggage 

bellum,  i — war  oppidum,  i — town 

castra,  orum  (n.  pi.) — camp  periculum,  i — danger 
donum,  i — gift  praemium,  i — reward 

frumentum,  i — grain  verbum,  i — word 

impedimentum,  i — hindrance 


ADJECTIVES 


bonus,  a,  am — good 
idoneus,  a,  um — suitable 
laetus,  a,  um — happy 
latus,  a,  um — broad,  wide 
longus,  a,  um — long 
maestus,  a,  um — sad 
magnus,  a,  um — great,  large 


malus,  a,  um — bad,  wicked 
multus,  a,  um — much 
(pi.  many) 

parvus,  a,  um- — small 
pauci,  orum  (pi.) — few 
validus,  a,  um — strong, 
robust 


Adjectives  in  er 

integer,  integra,  integrum — whole 
liber,  libera,  liberum — free 
miser, misera,  miserum — wretched 


PREPOSITIONS 

ad — with  accusative:  to,  towards 

ab — with  ablative:  from 

de — with  ablative:  from,  down  from 

ex — with  ablative:  out  of,  from 

in — with  acc.,  into:  with  abl.,  in 
per — with  accusative:  through 


MISCELLANEOUS 


cotidie  (adv) — daily 
cur  (adv) — why 
st  (conj) — and 
et  - et — both  and 
non — not 

nonne — interrogative  adv. 
expecting  an  affirmative 
answer. 


-que — enclitic,  and 
quo — whither 
quod  (adv) — because 
saepe  (adv) — often 
semper  (adv) — always 
ubi  (adv) — where 
unde  (adv) — whence 
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LESSON  8 

Term  Examination. 

The  amount  of  work  covered,  viz.,  to  page  103,  is 
approximately  the  amount  studied  during  the  fall  term 
in  most  city  high  schools.  Future  progress  will  depend 
to  a large  extent  on  the  student’s  knowledge  of  the  first 
hundred  pages.  It  seems  advisable,  therefore,  to  give 
at  this  point  in  the  course,  an  examination  similar  to 
the  Christmas  examination  in  city  high  schools. 

This  examination  must  be  written  without  reference  to 
book  or  note.  It  should  be  completed  within  a time  limit 
of  two  hours. 

Examination,  Latin  I 
Thompson,  Tracy,  Dugit — -Pages  1-103 
(Value  12) 

1.  In  the  spaces  provided  write:  (1)  the  ablative  sin- 

gular, (2)  the  genitive  plural,  (3)  the  accusative 
plural  of  the  following  words: 

(a)  filius  latetus: 


(b)  ager  magnus: 


(c)  vir  integer: 


(d)  donum  liberum: 


(Value  8) 

2.  Write  the  Latin  word,  the  genitive  singular,  the  accu- 
sative plural,  and  the  gender  in  the  spaces  provided, 
thus : 

English  Latin  Genitive  Acc. 

word  word  singular  plural  Gender 

inhabitant  ^ J^giy  > 


sailor  

(Value  10) 

3.  In  the  blanks  provided  complete  the  principal  parts 
of  the  following  verbs: 

nuntio  

moveo  UjLL  v 

mitto  — 

maneo  

(Value  10) 

4.  What  Latin  word  is  suggested  by  each  of  the  follow- 
ing English  derivatives? 

dictionary  

Winchester  — j— ... 

vulnerable  |s|t 

cultivate  

punitive  

invention  — _____ . — — 

convo  cation  I® 

enuntiation  

impediment  

(Value  8) 

4.  Translate  accurately  the  following  phrases: 

(a)  Towards  the  small  town.  


(b)  On  the  large  island.  


(c)  Of  the  large  camp.  


money 
cart  - 
village 
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(d)  From  the  good  farmer. 


(e)  Through  the  wide  field. 


(f)  By  means  of  a long  sword. 


(g)  With  rashness. 


(b)  They  thought  that  their  friends  had  come  from 
the  large  town. 

(c)  They  said  that  the  lieutenant  had  not  sent  forces 
to  the  place. 

(d)  The  man  having  been  led  to  the  messenger  could 
not  announce  the  danger. 


(h)  Of  much  baggage. 


(Value  12) 

5.  Write  the  following  tenses:  (Use  notebook  paper) 

(a)  Of  do — the  perfect  active  indicative. 

(b)  Of  pono — the  future,  active. 

(c)  Of  venio — the  imperfect  active. 

(d)  Of  dico — the  present  active. 

(Value  5) 

6.  Translate  to  Latin  the  following  verb  phrases: 

(a)  They  were  hearing.  


(b)  We  shall  write. 


(c)  They  have  warned. 


(d)  He  was  punishing.  .... 


(e)  We  hastened. 


(Value  10) 

7.  On  notebook  paper  translate  the  following  passage 
from  Marcus  and  Virginia: 

Ad1  villam  erant  agri  lati  silvaeque  parvae.  Erant 
multae  casae2.  In  casis  habitabant  servi  qui3  agros 
colebant.  Cotidie  in  agris  laborabant  servi;  autumno 
arabant4  et  frumenta  in  horrea5  portabant.  Romani 
negant  servos  esse  miseros,  sed  existimamus  servos 
saepe  miseros  esse. 

1,  near.  2,  huts.  3,  who.  4,  plow.  5,  barns. 
(Value  9) 

8.  Translate  into  English: 

(a)  Dixerunt  Gallos  magna  cum  audacia  saepe  pug- 
navisse. 

(b)  Missus  a nuntio  legatus  copias  ad  castra  duxit. 

(c)  Nonne  vir  validus  dona  magna  ad  aedificium 
portare  potest? 

(Value  16) 

9.  Translate  the  following  sentences  to  Latin: 

(a)  Terrified  by  the  words  of  the  sailor  the  small 
boy  is  hastening  to  the  wall. 
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LESSON  9 

Text. — Pages  104-119. 

Read.- — Page  105. 

Exercise  1 (Participles  for  Clauses) 

1.  What  does  a participle  often  express?  — 


2.  Is  this  ever  the  case  in  English?  , 

3.  In  the  following  sentences,  underline  the  part  of  the 
sentence  which  may  be  translated  with  a participle, 
and  in  the  blank  following  write  the  proper  form  of 
the  particple  which  must  bei  used: 

(a)  The  boy  who  had  been  sent  home,  reported  the 

matter  to  his  mother. 

(b)  We  shall  always  love  those  who  have  been  pun- 
ished for  freedom’s  sake.  

(c)  Great  rewards  will  be  given  to  the  men  who 

were  left  in  danger.  

(d)  The  danger  of  the  man  who  was  recalled  is 

known  to  all.  

(e)  This  wa^  done  by  the  man  who  was  left  in  the 

town.  

Exercise  2 (Vocabulary  and  Translation) 

1.  Learn  the  vocabulary  at  the  top  of  page  106. 

Note  the  great  number  of  English  words  which 
can  be  traced  back  to  some  form  of  the  word  verto. 
What  word  can  you  find,  made  up  of  some  form  of 
verto,  and  any  one  of  the  following  prefixes:  a-,  ad-, 
con-,  contra-,  di-,  in-,  ob-,  per-,  re-,  sub-,  tra-. 

2.  Note  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the  singular 
and  plural  of  auxilium.  Note,  too,  the  adverb  mag- 
nopere,  derived  from  the  adjective  magnus. 

3.  Translate  the  exercises  I,  II,  III,  page  106. 

4.  Translate  Marcus  and  Virginia,  page  107. 

The  meanings  of  some  of  the  strange  words  are  as 
follows : 

spectacula : show,  spectacle, 

gladiatores : gladiators, 

contendit:  contends,  contests. 

Read. — Sections  74  and  75,  pages  109  and  110. 
Exercise  3 (Present  and  Imperfect  of  sum) 

1.  Is  the  verb  to  be  regular  or  irregular?  

2.  In  the  following  blanks  write  the  present  tense  of 
sum,  with  the  English  meaning  of  each  form: 


3.  Now  write  the  imperfect  with  the  meaning  of  each 
form: 


4.  What  is  the  present  infinitive? 


5.  What  case  will  follow  the  verb  to  be?  


Exercise  4 (Participles  for  Nouns) 

1.  Are  adjectives  ever  used  as  nouns? 

2.  Give  two  examples:  ^ 


3.  You  are  told  that  the  perfect  participle  neuter  plural 
of  gero  is  gesta,  and  it  means,  achievements;  and  the 
same  participle  of  dico,  viz.,  dicta,  means  the  things 
said.  Now  fill  in  what  you  think  is  the  meaning  of 
the  following  participles: 

monitus  

perterritus  

convocati  

conducti  

4.  Learn  the  vocabulary  at  the  top  of  page  110. 

5.  What  adjective  have  you  studied  which  ends  in  er 
and  drops  the  e in  the  stem  like  creber  (stem  crebr)  ? 


6.  What  are  the  two  meanings  of  the  preposition  de 
according  to  our  English  idiom?  


Exercise  5 (Translation,  etc.) 

1.  Translate  the  odd  alternate  (every  other  sentence) 
sentences  from  Sections  I,  II,  III,  Pages  110,  111. 

2.  Examine  the  illustration,  Page  111,  and  read  the 
explanation  below  it. 

3.  Translate,  if  possible,  the  story  of  Androcles  and  the 
Lion,  Page  113.  Note  the  following: 

Line  1 — Liberi:  children.  mirabilem:  wonderful 

(accusative) . 

Line  3 — die:  day  (ablative  singular). 

Line  4 — leonem:  lion  (acc.  sing.) 

Line  5 — leo:  lion. 
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Line  9 — leone:  ablative  of  leo.  Caesari:  dat.  sing. 
Line  11 — ad  eum:  to  him. 

Line  12 — In  pede:  in  his  foot. 

Read. — Sections  76  and  77. 

Exercise  6 (Future  and  Perfect  of  sum) 

1.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  sum?  


2.  What  is  the  perfect  stem  of  sum?  

3.  What  is  the  perfect  infinitive?  

4.  Section  77  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  infinitive  may 
be  used  as  the  subject  of  a verb. 

Exercise  7 (Vocabulary  and  Translation) 

1.  Learn  the  vocabulary  on  Page  115.  Each  word 
ought  to  remind  you  of  one  or  more  English  words. 
Note  the  derivatives  at  the  foot  of  the  vocabulary. 

2.  Decline  together: 

(a)  ager  aequus. 

(b)  puer  gratus. 

(c)  locus  periculosus. 

3.  Translate  Sections  I,  II,  III. 

4.  Page  117  gives  a picture  study  of  the  seven  kings  of 
Rome.  From  753  B.C.  to  509  B.C.,  Rome  was  ruled 
by  kings.  After  509  B.C.,  and  down  to  31  B.C.,  Rome 
was  a republic.  After  31  B.C.  Rome  was  an  empire. 

5.  Translate  the  Marcus  and  Virginia,  Page  118.  Note 
the  following: 

Line  1 — in  ludo:  in  the  school. 

Line  3 — didicit:  learned. 

Line  4 — habuerunt:  held. 

Line  7 — facta  est:  was  made. 

Line  8 — reipublicae:  of  the  republic. 

Line  12 — duo  consules:  two  consuls. 

Ljne  16 — senatores:  senators. 

Line  17 — leges:  laws. 

Line  19 — cives:  citizens. 
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Exercise  2 (Translation) 

1.  Translate  the  exercises  on  Page  123,  I,  II,  III. 


LESSON  10 

Text.— Pages  120-131. 

Read. — Sections  78-80. 

Exercise  1 (Future  Participles  and  Infinitive) 

1.  How  is  the  future  participle  formed?  


2.  How  is  it  declined? r 


3.  What  is  the  perfect  participle  and  future  participle 
of : 

laudo  

gero  

dico  — 

audio  

4.  The  future  participle  with  some  form  of  the  verb 
sum  is  frequently  called  the  active  periphrastic. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  term  “periphrastic”  (from 
periphrasis,  a round-about  expression)  might  be  ap- 
plied to  any  compound  form  of  the  verb,  that  is,  to 
any  form  which  is  obtained,  not  by  a mere  change  of 
ending,  as  miserat,  but  by  compounding  a participle 
with  the  verb  sum,  as  missus  erat.  But  the  term  is 
usually  restricted. 

The  Active  Periphrastic  conjugation,  made  up  of 
the  future  participle  active  and  the  verb  sum. 

5.  This  special  conjugation  of  a verb  may  be  given  in 
all  the  tenses.  Example: 

Present — laudaturus  sum,  es,  est:  I am  going  to 

praise,  I intend  to  praise,  I am  about  to  praise, 
laudaturi  .sumus,  estis,  sunt. 

Imperfect — laudaturus  eram:  I was  going  to  praise, 
etc. 

Future — laudaturus  ero:  I shall  intend  to  praise,  etc. 
Perfect — laudaturus,  fui:  I have  intended  to  praise, 
etc. 

Infinitive — laudaturus  esse:  to  be  about  to  praise. 

These  perfect,  pluperfect,  and  future  perfect  form 
will  be  little  used.  The  future  infinitive  will  be  more 
frequently  used  than  any  other  active  periphrastic 
form. 

6.  The  uses  of  the  future  infinitive  in  indirect  discourse 
are  clearly  set  forth  in  your  text.  Notice  how  the 
future  participal  form  agrees  with  the  noun  or  pro- 
noun form  which  denotes  the  doer  of  the  action  in 
the  statement,  where  the  infinitive  is  found. 


2.  Attempt  the  translation  of  the  Marcus  and  Virginia, 
Page  124.  Note  the  following: 

Line  1 — prope : near. 

Line  1 — respublica:  the  republic. 

Line  2 — civitatibus  nationibusque : states  and  na- 
tions. 

Line  3 — omnis : all. 

Line  5 — facta  est:  was  made. 

Line  5 — civitates : states. 

Line  8 — leges : laws. 

Line  12 — in  virtute:  in  the  courage. 

Line  13 — cives  cum  civibus:  citizens  with  citizens. 

Read. — Sections  81  and  82. 

Exercise  3 (Possum) 

1.  possum  is  a contraction  of  what  two  words? 


2.  What  does  the  verb  mean? 


3.  What  are  the  principal  parts? 


4.  Does  the  formula  for  the  perfect  differ  from  that  of 

other  verbs?  

We  have  already  studied  the  tenses  of  the  verb  sum. 
We  now  come  to  the  compound  possum — I can,  or,  I am 
able.  In  the  present,  imperfect  and  future  tenses,  the 
forms  of  possum  are  the  same  as  the  form  of  sum,  except 
that  the  prefix  pot  is  written  before  each  form.  But  the 
prefix  pot  becomes  pos  before  s.  The  following  are  the 
tenses : 

Present — Possum  potes  potest;  possumus,  potestis,  pos- 
sunt — I can.  I am  able. 

Imperfect — Poteram,  poteras,  poterat;  poteramus,  poter- 
atis,  poterant — I was  able. 

Future — Potero,  poteris,  poterit;  poterimus,  poteritis, 
poterunt — I shall  be  able. 

Perfect  | potu  | i,  isti,  it;  imus,  istis,  erunt 
I | — I have  been  able. 

Exercise  4 (Complementary  Infinitive) 

1.  What  is  meant  by  a complementary  infinitive? 


2.  Give  in  Latin  an  example  of  a complementary  infin- 
itive. (Don’t  use  the  text  book  examples). 
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3.  What  other  verbs  in  the  vocabulary  (Section  82) 


take  a complementary  infinitive? 


Note. — There  are  many  verbs,  in  both  English  and 
Latin,  which  are,  in  themselves,  incomplete  in  meaning 
and  which  are  completed  by  an  infinitive.  You  have  been 
using  potest  and  possunt  in  this  way,  and  in  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  lesson  you  are  given  two  more  similar  verbs. 
To  illustrate:  the  statement,  I order,  is  in  itself  incom- 
plete; it  arouses  the  inquiry,  What  do  you  order?  We 
complete  it  by  an  infinitive;  e.g.,  I order  the  boy  (to)  go. 
These  infinitives  are  called  complementary  infinitives. 

Exercise  5 (Vocabulary  and  Translations) 

1.  Learn  the  vocabulary,  Page  127.  It  is  necessary  to 
know  the  principal  parts  of  all  verbs  studied. 

2.  Translate  the  even  alternate  sentences  from  Exer- 
cises I,  II,  III.  (If  time  permits  it  will  be  a good 
thing  to  do  them  all.) 

3.  Marcus  and  Virginia,  Pages  130  and  131.  Note  the 
following: 

Page  130: 

Line  1 — mala  ambitio:  wicked  ambition. 

Line  2 — cupido:  desire;  honorumque:  and  of  hon- 
ors. 

Line  4 — omnium  malorum:  of  all  evils;  civitatem: 
the  state;  Brevi:  in  a short  time. 

Line  5 — virtuteque:  and  valor. 

Line  6 — bella  civilia:  civil  wars. 

Page  131: 

Page  3 — dictatorem:  dictator. 

Line  4 — libertatem:  freedom,  liberty. 

Line  7 — Omnem  Galliam:  all  Gaul. 

Line  10 — ad  continentem:  to  the  mainland. 
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LESSON  11 

Text.— Pages  132-143. 

Read. — Page  132. 

Exercise  1 (Third  Declension  Nouns) 

1.  Is  the  base  or  stem  of  a third  declension  noun  always 

found  in  the  nominative  form?  

2.  From  what  form  of  the  noun  is  the  English  derivative 

usually  formed?  

3.  What  is  the  genitive  singular  ending  of  all  third  dec. 

4.  Note.— The  third  declension  is  the  most  difficult  of 
the  declensions,  for  the  gender  of  each  noun  must  be 
learned  (there  is  no  rule  for  gender  that  is  very 
helpful),  and  because  there  is  no  relationship  recog- 
nizable to  a beginner  between  the  nominative  and 
the  stem  (obtained  by  dropping  the  is  of  the  genitive 
singular).  For  these  reasons  the  genitive  and  the 
gender  of  each  noun  must  be  learned. 

5.  Masculine  and  feminine  nouns  are  declined  alike  in 
this  declension.  The  endings  are: 


Singular 

Plural 

Nom.  — 

Nom.  es 

Acc.  em 

Acc.  es 

Gen.  is 

Gen.  um 

Dat.  i 

Dat.  ibus 

Abl.  e 

Abl.  ibus 

Observe  that,  as  in  all  declensions,  the  dative  and 
ablative  plural  are  just  alike.  In  this  declension,  the 
nominative  and  accusative  plural  are  also  alike. 

6.  An  adjective  must  agree  with  its  noun  in  gender, 
number,  and  case;  but  if  they  belong  to  different 
declensions  the  endings,  of  course,  will  not  be  the 
same.  Notice  the  following: 
auctoritas  grata:  pleasing  authority. 

Caesar  magnus:  great  Caesar, 

civitas  clara:  a distinguished  state, 
dux  laetus:  a happy  leader, 

miles  integer:  a fresh  soldier. 

Exercise  2 (Vocabulary  and  Translation) 

1.  The  vocabulary  must  be  learned.  Note  the  follow- 
ing: 

After  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  Roman  em- 
peror took  as  one  of  his  titles,  Caesar.  So  the  word 
gradually  came  to  bear  the  idea  of  emperor.  Hence 
the  modern  words:  Kaiser,  and  Czar.  In  each  case 
the  idea  of  emperor  prevailed. 

Cicero.  One  of  the  foremost  statesmen  that  the 
Roman  race  ever  produced.  A distinguished  orator 
and  statesman.  He  was  six  years  older  than  Caesar. 
Cicero  was  born  in  106  B.C.,  Caesar  in  100  B.C. 


2.  Decline  in  full: 

(a)  civitas  clara. 

(b)  dux  bonus. 

(c)  miles  integer. 

3.  Translate  the  odd  alternate  sentences  from  Exercises 
I,  II,  III,  Pages  133,  134. 

4.  Translate  Marcus  and  Virginia,  Page  135.  Notes: 
Line  1 — civitate:  state. 

Line  2 — honoris : honor. 

Line  3 — civium  (gen.) : of  the  citizens. 

Line  4 — regem : king. 

Line  6 — senatores:  senators. 

Line  9 — interf ectores : murderers. 

Line  10 — bello  civili:  with  civil  war. 

Line  17 — principes:  emperors. 

Line  23 — proconsules:  proconsuls. 

Read. — Section  84. 

Exercise  3 (Neuter  Nouns,  Declension  III) 

1.  Nouns  of  the  third  declension  may  be  masculine, 
feminine,  or  neuter.  In  case  of  the  neuter  nouns,  the 
accusative  is  the  same  form  as  the  nominative.  This 
applies  to  neuter  nouns  of  the  second  declension,  as 
you  will  recall. 

2.  Observe  the  declension  of  the  neuters,  flumen  and 
corpus. 

What  two  cases  are  alike  in  the  singular?  


and  in  the  plural?  


3.  The  vocabulary  must  be  thoroughly  learned. 
Exercise  4 (Translation  and  Examination) 

1.  Decline  the  following  nouns:  caput,  iter,  vulnus,  vox. 
(N.B. — The  first  three  are  neuter.)  (Use  notebook 
paper.) 

2.  Write  the  principal  parts  of: 

cogo,  contendo,  do,  mitto,  adduce,  invenio,  iubeo, 
possum,  prohibeo,  maneo,  discedo,  relinquo,  depono. 

3.  Translate  the  odd  alternate  sentences  of  Exercises 
I,  II,  III,  Page  139.  (If  time  and  energy  permit, 
attempt  all  of  them.) 

4.  Translate  Marcus  and  Virginia,  Page  141.  Notes: 
Line  2 — principes : emperors. 

Line  3 — senatoribus  magistratibusque : to  senators 
and  magistrates. 

Line  4 — honoris  et  auctoritatis : of  honor  and  auth- 
ority. 

Line  6 — pacem  (acc.) : peace. 

Line  7 — in  omnibus  terris:  on  all  lands; 
fines : territory. 
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Line  9 — omnesque  provincias:  and  all  provinces. 

Line  13 — legiones  Romanas  (acc.) : Roman  legions. 

Line  15 — in  legiones:  into  the  legions. 

Line  18 — civitati  profuit:  was  of  help  to  the  state. 
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LATIN  I 

LESSON  12 

Text. — Pages  144-157. 

Read. — Sections  86  and  87. 

Exercise  1 (Third  Declension  Adjectives) 

1.  How  are  third  declension  adjectives  declined? 


2.  How  many  terminations  in  the  nominative  singular 

have  most  third  declension  adjectives?  

3.  What  is  the  ablative  singular  of  third  declension  ad- 
jectives?  . And  what  is  the  genitive  plural? 


4.  How  many  terminations  in  the  nominative  singular 

have,  adjectives  which  end  in  is?  

5.  What  is  the  ablative  singular  of  fortis?  

The  genitive  plural?— — r The  nominative  and 

accusative  neuter  plural?  — 

Exercise  2 (Notes) 

Third  declension  adjectives  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups  according  to  their  termination  in  the  nominative 
singular.  The  adjectives  of  the  second  declension  always 
have  three  terminations  in  the  nominative  singular  to 
represent  the  three  genders;  for  example:  albus,  (masc.), 
alba  (fern.),  album  (neuter);  creber  (masc.),  crebra 

(fern.),  crebrum  (neuter).  But  this  is  not  always  the 
case  with  third  declension  adjectives. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  be  found  that  third  declension 
adjectives  may  end  in  er,  is,  ns,  and  x;  and  a few  with 
even  other  terminations.  The  great  majority,  however, 
will  have  one  of  the  endings  just  listed.  The  three 
groups  are  as  follows: 

1.  Adjectives  ending  in  er  will  have  three  terminations 
in  the  nominative  singular  to  represent  the  three  genders. 

Masculine  Feminine  Neuter 

acer  acris  acre  (stem,  acr). 

celer  celeris  celere  (stem,  celer). 

2.  Adjectives  ending  in  is  will  have  but  two  termina- 
tions, the  first  termination  being  both  masc.  and  fern. 
Examples : 

Masculine  and  Feminine  Neuter 

fortis  forte  (stem,  fort.) 

omnis  omne  (stem,  omn.) 

facilis  facile  (stem,  facil.) 

3.  Adjectives  ending  in  ns  or  x have  just  one  termina- 
tion in  the  nominative  singular.  Examples: 

Masculine,  Feminine,  Neuter 
diligens  (stem,  diligent), 
audax  (stem,  audac). 


The  following  points  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  de- 
clining third  declension  adjectives: 

(a)  The  ablative  singular  is  — i. 

(b)  The  genitive  plural  is  — ium. 

(c)  The  neuter  plural  is  — • ia. 

The  complete  declension  of  celer  and  levis,  follows: 


[asculine  Feminine 

Neuter 

celer 

celer-is 

celer-e 

celer-em 

celer-em 

celer-e 

celer-is 

celer-is 

celer-is 

celer-i 

celer-i 

celer-i 

celer-i 

celer-i 

celer-i 

celer-es 

celer-es 

celer-ia 

celer-es 

celer-es 

celer-ia 

celer-ium 

celer-ium 

celer-ium 

celer-ibus 

celer-ibus 

celer-ibus 

celer-ibus 

celer-ibus 

celer-ibus 

Masc.  and  Fem.  Neuter 

facil-is 

facil-e 

facil-em 

facil-e 

facil-is 

facil-is 

facil-i 

facil-i 

facil-i 

facil-i 

facil-es 

facil-ia 

facil-es 

facil-ia 

facil-ium 

facil-ium 

facil-ibus 

facil-ibus 

facil-ibus 

facil-ibus 

4.  Note  particularly  what  your  book  tells  you  about 
the  two  adjectives,  omnis  and  reliquus.  These  adjectives 
must  always  be  in  agreement  with  the  noun  which  follows 
them.  Never  permit  them  to  be  followed  by  the  genitive. 

Exercise  3 (Vocabulary  and  Translation) 

1.  Learn  the  vocabulary. 

2.  Decline  together: 

(a)  vulnus  omne. 

(b)  miles  audax. 

3.  Translate  Sections  I,  II,  III,  Page  147 — the  odd  al- 
ternate. (If  time  permits  attempt  them  all.) 

4.  Translate  Marcus  and  Virginia,  Page  149.  Note  the 
following: 

Line  1 — ludo : school. 

Line  2 — magister : teacher. 

Line  2 — libros  virgamque:  his  books  and  his  rod. 
Line  14 — hie:  here. 

Line  15 — ambulare:  to  walk;  solet:  is  accustomed. 
Line  17 — Catulli:  of  Catullus  (a  Roman  poet). 

Line  21 — surgit:  rises. 

Read. — Pages  150-152. 

Exercise  4 (“I”  Stem  Nouns) 

1.  “I”  stem  nouns  are  distinguished  from  other  nouns  of 
the  third  declension  mainly  by  the  genitive  plural 
ending,  which  is  ium.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  all 
nouns  which  show  ium  in  the  genitive  plural  are  “I” 
stem  nouns.  (The  optional  forms  of  im  in  the  ac- 
cusative singular,  and  i in  the  ablative  singular  are 
hardly  important  at  this  stage.) 
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2.  The  following  nouns  are  “I”  stems,  and  have  ium 
in  the  genitive  plural: 

(a)  All  nouns  ending  in  is  or  es  and  not  increasing 
in  the  genitive.  Examples:  hostis,  hostis;  civis, 
civis;  caedes,  caedis. 

(N.B. — A noun  “increases”  in  the  genitive  if  in 
the  singular  the  genitive  has  more  syllables  than 
in  the  nominative.  Thus,  hostis,  gen;  hostis 
does  not  increase  in  the  genitive,  while  miles, 
gen.,  militis  does  increase.) 

(b)  Nouns  ending  in  ns  or  rs:  mons,  montis;  pars, 

partis. 

(c)  All  monosyllables  ending  in  two  consonants. 
(Many  words  that  end  in  ns  or  rs  are  monosyllables. 
The  words  mons  and  pars  which  are  taken  as  ex- 
amples in  (b)  above,  are  also  good  examples  of 
monosyllables  ending  in  two  consonants.  The  word 
nox,  noctis,  is  to  be  remembered  as  an  “I”  stem.) 

The  above  nouns  have  ium  in  the  genitive  plural : 


Note  the  following: 

caed-es 

mon-s 

caed-em 

mont-em 

caed-is 

mont-is 

caed-i 

mont-i 

caed-e 

mont-e 

caed-es 

mont-es 

caed-es 

mont-es 

caed-ium 

montium 

caed-ibus 

mont-ibus 

caed-ibus 

mont-ibus 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  above,  neuter  nouns  ending  in 
e,  al,  are  “I”  stems.  Nouns  with  these  termina- 
tions are  always  neuter.  These  neuter  “I”  stems 
have: 


Ablative  singular 

i 

Genitive  plural  ..... 

ium 

Nom.  and  Acc.  Plural ia 

mar-e 

animal 

mar-e 

animal 

mar-is 

animal-is 

mar-i 

animal-i 

mar-i 

animal-i 

mar-ia 

animal-ia 

mar-i, a 

animal-ia 

mar-ium 

animal-ium 

mar-ibus 

animal-ibus 

mar-ibus 

animal-ibus 

N.B. — The  gen.  dat.  and  abl.  pi.  forms  of  mare  are 
really  not  found. 

Exercise  5 (Vocabulary 

1.  Memorize  the  vocabulary,  Section  89. 

2.  Why  are  each  of  the  following  nouns  “I”  stems: 

animal  _ 

caedes 


hostis 


pons 


mare _ ? 1 

mons  '■  f'U;  

nox  1_— ______ 

pars  -Xi?r ■ , 

urbs  fo&iL-MS - Askj ... 

3.  Write  the  nominative,  genitive,  and  gender,  of  each 
Latin  word  suggested  by  the  following  English  words: 

English  word  nominative  genitive  gender 

authority  

capital  

mountain  L...L„. 

virtue  

nocturnal  

maritime  - — 

partial  

4.  Underline  the  vowel  or  vowels  in  the  English  words 
which  suggest  the  correct  vowel  sound  of  the  Latin, 
in  following  words,  thus: 

mons:  o as  in  hop  or  rope, 

nox:  o as  in  hop  or  rope, 
pars:  a as  in  part  or  rave, 

vicus:  i as  in  hip  or  sweet, 
urbs:  u as  in  turnip  or  rude. 

Exercise  6 (Translation) 

1.  Translate  Sections  I,  II,  III,  Pages  154-155. 

Exercise  7 (Review  Exercises) 

1.  Make  a statement  in  Latin  containing  an  ablative  of 
means  and  an  ablative  of  accompaniment.  


2.  Make  a statement  containing  an  ablative  of  manner. 


3.  What  gender  are  nouns: 

(a)  Of  the  first  declension?  

(b)  Of  the  second  declension?  

(N.B. — The  gender  of  nouns  of  the  third  declension 
cannot  very  well  be  determined  by  grammatical 
rules.) 

4.  How  do  “I”  stem  nouns  differ  in  declension  from 

consonant  stem  nouns?  


Exercise  8 (Marcus  and  Virginia) 

Translate  the  Marcus  and  Virginia,  Page  157.  Note 
the  following: 

Line  1 — Multos  dies:  For  many  days. 

Line  1 — quoque:  likewise. 

Line  2 — in  templis : in  the  temples. 
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LATIN  I 


LESSON  13 
Text. — Pages  158-174. 

Read. — Pages  158-159. 

Exercise  1 (Third  Conjugation  in  io) 

1.  Read  page  158  very  closely.  You  are  told  that  there 
are  a few  very  important  verbs  of  the  third  conjuga- 
tion which  end  in  io.  While  all  fourth  conjugation 
verbs  end  in  io,  not  all  verbs  which  end  in  io  are 
fourth  conjugation. 

2.  Compare  the  present,  imperfect,  and  future  tenses 
of  capio,  with  these  same  tenses  of  the  fourth  con- 
jugation, audio.  What  differences,  if  any,  do  you 

discover?  


3.  As  is  the  case  with  all  other  verbs,  the  perfect  tense 
active  is  formed  by  adding  the  perfect  active  end- 
ings, i,  isti,  it;  imus,  istis,  erunt,  to  the  perfect  active 
stem,  which  in  the  case  of  capio,  is  cep-. 

4.  How  is  the  perfect  infinitive  of  capio  formed? 


5.  Does  this  rule  apply  to  all  verbs?  

6.  Write  the  first  singular  and  third  plural  in  the  pres- 
ent, imperfect,  future,  and  perfect,  of  facio,  iacio, 
rapio,  in  the  spaces  provided: 

First  Singular  Third  Plural 

facio  (pres.)  

facio  (impf.)  

facio  (fut.)  

facio  (perf.)  

iacio  (pres.)  

iacio  (impf.)  

iacio  (fut.)  

iacio  (perf.)  

rapio  (pres.)  

rapio  (impf.)  

rapio  (fut.)  

rapio  (perf.)  

7.  The  predicate  accusative,  Section  91,  is  clearly  ex- 
pressed,- and  ought  to  cause  no  trouble. 

Exercise  2 (Vocabulary  and  Translation) 

1.  Make  sure  of  the.  vocabulary. 


2.  What  Latin  words  are  suggested  by  the  following 
English  words? 

capture  

faction  

interjection  

emperor  

3.  Translate  Exercises  I,  II,  III,  pages  160  and  161. 

4.  Translate  Marcus  and  Virginia,  page  163.  (If  time 
permits. ) 

Notes: 

Line  1 — ad  domum:  to  the  house;  mane:  early. 
Line  3 — clientes:  clients. 

Line  3 — eos:  them. 

Line  4 — eis:  to  them. 

Line  5 — hoc  donum:  this  gift. 

Line  6 — cliens : client. 

Line  9 — mandata : instructions. 

Line  15 — surgere:  to  rise. 

Line  16 — opulentibus:  the  rich  (dative  after  invideo) 

5.  Review  the  word  list  on  pages  164  and  165. 

These  words  will  appear  at  the  end  of  this  lesson, 
alphabetically  arranged  with  all  the  other  words  you 
have  studied,  disregarding  the  new  words  found  in 
the  Marcus  and  Virginia  readings.  Consequently, 
the  whole  list  as  united  will  entail  a close  review. 

6.  Answer  Exercises  1 and  3 in  Exercise  I,  page  166. 

7.  Translate  the  odd  alternate  from  Sections  II  and 
III,  page  166. 

8.  Marcus  and  Virginia,  page  167. 

Notes: 

Line  1 — Opulentes:  rich. 

Line  1 — egeni:  needy. 

Line  3 — cellis:  rooms. 

Line  6 — cenacula:  small  rooms. 

Line  9 — luteae : muddy. 

Line  15 — lutum:  mud. 

Read. — Pages  168-170. 

Exercise  3 (Pronouns) 

1.  What  are  two  common  demonstratives  in  English? 


2.  How  may  they  be  used? 


4.  What  is  the  Latin  word  for  this?  J 

that?  

5.  Memorize  the  declension  of  each  of  these  pronouns 
as  given  on  page  168. 
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6.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  anything  to  the  ex- 
cellent notes  given  on  page  169.  A careful  examina- 
tion of  these  will  make  the  uses  of  these  pronouns 
quite  clear.  See  that  you  study  this  page,  and  be 
prepared  to  apply  such  information  in  your  sentence 
work. 

Exercise  4 (Dative  with  Adjectives) 

1.  Apart  from  the  use  of  the  dative  as  an  indirect  ob- 
ject, what  other  use  of  the  dative  must  be  observed? 


2.  After  a close  study  of  Section  95,  underline  the  word 
in  each  of  the  following  sentences  which  would  be 
in  the  dative: 

The  soldier  is  equal  to  the  general. 

The  Germans  were  near  the  Gauls. 

The  boy  is  like  his  father. 

The  gift  is  pleasing  to  the  girl. 

The  place  was  suitable  for  camp. 

This  use  of  the  dative  becomes  quite  obvious  in  such 
sentences  as  the  above. 

Exercise  5 (Ablative  of  Time) 

1.  Read  Section  96.  How  is  time  when  expressed? 


2.  Translate  to  Latin: 

In  that  year.  

At  this  time.  

In  the  time  of  the  danger. 


Exercise  6 (Vocabulary  and  Translations) 

1.  Of  what  verb  is  each  of  the  following  verbs  a com- 
pound? 

accipio  

incipio  

conficio  

interficio  

2.  Memorize  all  the  vocabulary. 

3.  Translate  the  odd  alternate  sentences  from  Exercises 
I,  II,  III.  (If  time  and  energy  permit  you  may  try 
more  of  them.) 

4.  Translate  Marcus  and  Virginia,  page  173.  (If  time 
permits. ) 

Notes: 

Line  2 — Miseriam : misery. 

Line  3 — patres : fathers. 

Line  5 — inertiam : laxness. 

Line  13 — vera:  the  truth. 

Line  14 — Avaritia:  greed. 


Line  18 — negotiis  curisque:  by  business  negotiations 
and  cares;  mane:  early;  surgo:  rise. 

Line  20 — salutationem : salutation;  causas:  cases. 

Line  21 — iudices:  judges. 

Line  22 — plaudunt:  applaud;  eloquentiam:  elo- 
quence. 

VOCABULARY  SUMMARY,  NUMBER  3 
Thompson-Tracy,  Pages  1-165 

The  following  vocabulary  summary  embodies  all  the 
words  from  the  lists  found  on  pages  40,  99,  and  164,  ar- 
ranged classified  lists.  New  words  found  in  the  readings 
of  Marcus  and  Virginia  are  not  included. 

VERBS 

Conjugation  I. 

comparo — collect 
comporto — bring  together, 
collect 

convoco — call  together 
do,  dare,  dedi,  datus — give 
exclamo — exclaim,  cry  out 
existimo — think 
expugno — take  by  storm 
laboro — work,  toil,  be  in 
distress 
laudo — praise 
mando — entrust 
monstro — show 

Conjugation  II. 

audeo,  ere — dare 

commoveo,  ere,  -movi,  -motus — arouse 
contineo,  ere,  -ui,  -tentus — restrain 
habeo,  ere,  ui,  habitus — have,  hold 
iubeo,  ere,  iussi,  iussus — order 
maneo,  ere,  mansi,  mansus — remain 
moneo,  ere,  monui,  monitus — warn 
moveo,  ere,  movi,  motus — move 
permoveo,  ere,  -movi,  -motus — move 
prohibeo,  ere,  -ui,  -itus — prevent 
teneo,  ere,  tenui,  tentus — hold 
terreo,  ere,  terrui,  territus — frighten 
timeo,  ere,  timui — fear,  be  afraid 
video,  ere,  vidi,  visus — see 

Conjugation  III. 

adduco,  ere,  -xi,  -ctus — induce 
cogo,  ere,  coegi,  coactus — drive,  collect 
conduco,  ere,  -duxi,  ductus — collect 
contendo,  ere,  di,  tentus — hasten,  fight 
defendo,  ere,  di,  sus — defend 
colo,  ere,  colui,  cultus — till,  cultivate 
depono,  ere,  -posui,  -positus — put  down 
dico,  ere,  dixi,  dictus — say,  speak 
discedo,  ere,  discessi,  discessus — depart 
duco,  ere,  duxi,  ductus — lead 
gero,  ere,  gessi,  gestus — wage,  carry  on 
incolo,  ere,  incolui — dwell 
mitto,  ere,  misi,  missus — send 
pono,  ere,  posui,  positus — place 


nego — deny,  say  not 
nuntio — announce 
paro — prepare 
porto — carry 
propero — hasten 
pugno — fight 
reporto — carry  back;  vic- 
toriam  reporto — win  a 
victory. 

revoco — call  back,  recall 
servo — save 
vo  co — call 
vulnero — wound 
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procedo,  ere,  -cessi,  -cessus — advance,  proceed 
reduce,  ere,  reduxi,  ductus— lead 
relinquo,  ere,  reliqui,  relictus— leave 
scribo,  ere,  scrips!,  scriptus— write 
statuo,  ere,  ui,  statutus — decide 
traduco,  ere,  -duxi,  -ductus — -lead  across 
verto,  ere,  verti,  versus — turn 

Conjugation  III  in  io. 

conspicio,  ere,  -spexi,  -spectus — espy 
cupio,  ere,  cupii,  cupitus — desire 
facio,  ere,  feci,  f actus— do,  make 
fugio,  ere,  fugi,  fugitus — flee 
iacio,  ere,  ieci,  iactus — throw 
rapio,  ere,  rapui,  raptus — snatch 

Conjugation  IV. 

advenio,  ire,  adveni,  adventus — arrive  at 

audio,  ire,  audivi,  auditus — -hear 

convenio,  ire,  -veni,  -ventus- — assemble 

munio,  ire,  munivi,  munitus — fortify 

invenio,  ire,  inveni,  -ventus — find 

pervenio,  ire,  i,  tus — -arrive 

punio,  ire,  ivi,  itus — punish 

venio,  ire,  veni,  ventus — come 

sum — I am  possum — I can,  I am  able 

NOUNS 

Declension  I (in  a — fern.) 


impedimenta,  orum  (pi.)  — 
baggage 
oppidum — town 
periculum — danger 
praemium — reward 

Declension  III  (masculine). 

civis  (I  stem) — citizen 
hostis  (I  stem) — enemy 
mons,  montis  (I  stem ) — 
mountain 

Declension  III  (feminine). 

auctoritas,  tatis — authority 
celeritas,  tatis — speed 
civitas,  tatis — state 
lex,  legis — law 
virtus,  virtutis— courage, 
valor 

Declension  III  (neuter). 

caput,  capitis — head 
flumen,  fluminis — river 
corpus,  corporis — body 
iter,  itineris — journey,  road 


telum — weapon 
vallum — rampart,  wall 
verbum — word 
castra,  orum  (pi.) — camp 
arma,  armorum  (pi.) — arms 


pons,  pontis  (I  stem)  — 
bridge 

dux,  ducis — leader 
imperator,  is — general 
miles,  militis — soldier 


vox,  vocis — voice 
I stem  nouns: 

navis,  navis — ship 
pars,  partis — part 
urbs,  urbis — city 


mare,  maris  (I  stem) — sea 
vulnus,  vulneris — wound 
moenia,  moenium  (n.  pi.)  — 
walls,  fortifications 


Adjectives  in  us  (Declension  II). 


agricola  (m.) — farmer 
aqua- — water 

audacia — rashness,  bravery 
copia — plenty,  abundance 
copiae  (pi.) — -forces 
cura — care 
diligentia — diligence 
filia — daughter 
fossa- — ditch,  trench 
Gallia — Gaul 
incola — inhabitant 
iniuria — injury,  wrong 
insula — island 

Declension  II  (in  us — masc. 

amicus — friend 

carrus — cart,  wagon 

equus — horse 

filius — son 

Gallus — a Gaul 

gladius — sword 

hortus — garden 

legatus — envoy,  lieut. 


ira — anger 

Italia — Italy 

nauta  (m.) — sailor 

patria — native  land 

pecunia — money 

poena — punishment 

provincia — province 

puella— girl 

ripa — bank 

silva — forest 

via — street,  way,  road 

victoria — victory 

) 

locus — place;  PL,  loca  (n.) 
murus — -wall 
numerus — number 
nuntius- — messenger 
Romanus — a Roman 
servus — slave,  servant 
vicus — village 


aequus — right,  favorable 
altus — high,  deep 
bonus — good 
clarus — -bright,  famous 
gratus — pleasing 
idoneus — suitable 
iniquus — unfavorable, 
unfair 

laetus — happy 
latus— broad,  wide 
longus — long 


maestus — sad 
magnus — great,  large 
malus — bad 

multus — much;  pi.,  many 
parvus — small 
periculosus — dangerous 
plenus — full 
reliquus — remaining 
validus — strong,  robust 
verus — true 


creber,  crebra,  crebrum — frequent;  pi.,  numerous 
integer,  integra,  integrum — fresh,  unharmed,  intact 
liber,  libera,  liberum — free 
miser,  misera,  miserum — unhappy,  wretched 

ADJECTIVES  (Third  Declension) 

Three  Terminations. 

acer,  acris,  acre— sharp,  active 
celer,  celeris,  celere — swift 


Two  Terminations. 


Declension  II  (in  er — masc.) 

ager,  agri — field,  land  vir,  viri — man 

puer,  pueri — boy 

Declension  II  (in  um — neuter), 
aedificium — building  bellum — war 

auxilium — aid ; donum — gift 

pi.,  auxiliaries  frumentum — grain 

impedimentum — hindrance 


facilis,  facile- — easy 
fortis,  forte — brave,  strong 
difficilis,  difficile — difficult 
omnis,  omne — all 

One  Termination. 

audax,  audax,  stem  audac — bold 
diligens,  stem  diligent — diligent 
par,  stem  par-— equal 
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ADVERBS 


acriter — fiercely 
audacter — boldly 
celeriter — swiftly 
diligenter — diligently 
fortiter — bravely 
magnopere — greatly 
cotidie — daily 
cur — why 


hie — here 
quo — whither 
quod — because 
saepe — often 
semper — always 
ubi — where 
unde — whence 


PREPOSITIONS 

With  Accusative.  With  Ablative. 

ad — to,  towards  ab — from;  with  agency — by 

apud — among,  at  de — from,  down  from 

per — through  ex — out  of,  from 

trans — across  in — in,  on 

in — into  hostis  (1  stem) — enemy 
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LATIN  I 

LESSON  14 

Text. — Pages  175-191. 

Read. — Pages  175  and  176. 

Exercise  1 (Present  Participle) 

1.  What  is  the  ending  of  the  present  participle  in  Eng- 
lish ? -3  J|| 1 Sim- — 

2.  What  are  two  uses  of  the  present  participle? 


3.  What  part  of  speech  is  a participle? 


4.  What  is  meant  by  a dangling  participle?  

5.  Has  the  Latin  a present  participle  in  the  active? 


In  the  passive?  

6.  How  is  the  present  participle  formed? 


7.  How  does  the  formation  of  the  present  participle  in 
the  fourth  conjugation  differ?  


8.  How  is  the  present  participle  of  verbs  in  io  of  the 
third  conjugation,  like  capio,  formed?  


9.  What  is  the  stem  ending  of  present  participles? 


10.  How  are  present  participles  declined? 


12.  Notes: 

Participles  are  parts  of  a verb  used  as  adjectives, 
and  agreeing,  as  adjectives  do,  in  gender,  number 
and  case  with  some  noun  or  pronoun,  expressed  or 
understood. 

In  the  Passive  Voice  there  is  only  one  participle, 
the  Perfect,  amatus,  monitus,  etc.,  which  we  have 
already  used. 

In  the  Active  Voice  there  are  only  two,  the  Present 
and  the  Future. 

The  Present  Participle  is  an  adjective  in  -ans, 
-antis,  or  -ens,  entis  formed  from  the  Present  stem: 

(1)  amans;  (2)  monens;  (3)  regens;  (4)  audiens 

I saw  the  boy  running.  Puerum  vidi  currentem. 

Warnings — (1)  The  English  participle  in  -ing  is 

used  more  loosely  than  the  Latin  participle;  the 
reigning  king  was  present  means  the  king  who  was 
then  reigning.  Translate  accordingly:  aderat  rex 

qui  turn  regebat.  Seeing  me,  he  ran  away:  translate 
according  to  the  sense,  when  he  saw  me,  etc. 

(2)  Do  not  confuse  the  English  participle  in  -ing 
with  the  verbal  noun  in  -ing;  e.g.,  He  saved  his  life 
by  swimming.  Here  swimming  is  a verbal  noun  and 
not  a participle. 

Present  Participles  are  declined  like  third  declen- 
sion adjectives  in  -ns,  except  that  the  Alative  Singu- 
lar is  in  -e. 

13.  These  notes,  coupled  with  the  notes  given  on  page 
175  ought  to  make  the  work  of  the  present  participle 
quite  clear. 

Exercise  2 (Vocabulary  and  Translations) 

1.  Learn  the  vocabulary.  Observe  the  following  notes 
in  doing  so.  The  last  part  of  cado  is  given  as  casurus. 
From  time  to  time  certain  verbs  will  be  found  to 
have  this  form  of  the  fourth  part,  which  makes  it 
annoying.  This  difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  writing 
the  neuter  form,  casum.  This  can  safely  be  done  for 
all  verbs,  and  it  is  always  right.  Some  grammars 
write  the  fourth  part  in  um  for  all  verbs,  and  so  get 
away  from  the  -urus  difficulty.  The  reason  at  the 
back  of  this  is  a little  too  complicated  to  explain  at 
the  moment;  but  it  is  only  a matter  of  time  when  it 
will  come  up  for  complete  explanation. 

2.  Deicio  is  a compound  of  what  verb?  


3.  Prima  lux  means  first  light,  or  day-break.  What 
would  be  the  Latin  for,  at  day-break?  


Multo  nocte  means,  late  at  night.  What  would  be 

the  nominative?  

What  use  of  the  ablative  is  the  phrase,  multa  nocte? 


11.  Now  learn  the  declension  of  the  present  participles 
on  page  176. 
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4.  Translate  Exercises  X,  II,  III,  on  page  177. 

5.  Translate  the  Marcus  and  Virginia,  page  179.  (If 
time  permits.) 

Notes: 

Line  2 — se  recipit:  betakes  himself. 

Line  2 — quo : whither. 

Line  3 — ludit:  he  plays. 

Line  5 — quietem:  rest  or  sleep. 

Line  6 — solis : alone. 

Line  8 — omnes:  all. 

Line  14 — eos:  them. 

Read. — Pages  180  and  181. 

Exercise  3 (Present  Participle  and  Dum) 

1.  Has  Latin  a present  participle  passive?  

2.  Can  the  present  participle  be  used  if  the  action  of 
the  participle  took  place  before  the  action  of  the 

principal  verb?  

3.  What  is  the  word  for,  while?  

And  what  tense  follows  it?  


Exercise  5 (Translation) 

1.  Prepare  Exercises  I,  II,  III.  (At  least  the  odd  alter- 
nate.) 

2.  Translate  Marcus  and  Virginia,  page  185.  (If  time 
permits. ) 

Notes: 

Line  2 — convivae : guests. 

Line  2 — accumbebant : reclined. 

Line  3 — manus  lavaverunt:  washed  their  hands. 

Line  4 — cibum  posuerunt:  placed  the  food. 

Line  7 — sumptuosas:  more  sumptuous. 

Line  11 — famem:  hunger. 

Line  1 1 — mensas : tables. 

Line  13 — lavabantur:  were  washed. 

Line  14 — vinum:  wine. 

Line  14 — incepit:  began. 

Line  14 — ludere:  to  play. 

Line  15 — cantare:  to  sing. 

Line  15 — in  noctem:  into  the  night. 

Read.— Pages  186,  187,  188. 

Exercise  6 (Demonstrative  is) 


Notes: 

The  present  participle  in  Latin  is  found  only  in  the 
active  voice;  the  time  denoted  is  not  necessarily  present, 
but  is  always  the  same  as  that  of  the  main  verb. 

The  Latin  present  participle  active  is  translated  some- 
times by  the  English  imperfect  participle  in  -mg  (so 
especially  after  verbs  of  hearing  and  seeing) ; but  more 
often  by  while  (or  as)  with  the  participle  in  -ing,  or  by 
while  (or  as)  with  a progressive  form  of  the  indicative; 
so 


venientes  may  be 


{coming, 

while  coming, 

while  we  (you,  they)  are  coming, 
while  we  (you,  they)  were  coming. 


While  is  also  indicated  in  Latin  by  the  conjunction 
dum,  which  is  regularly  followed  by  the  present  indica- 
tive, even  when  the  reference  is  to  past  time.  (Dum 
should  never  be  used  with  the  participle.) 

Dum  and  the  indicative  supply  the  lack  of  a present 
participle  passive  in  Latin. 


Exercise  4 (Vocabulary) 

1.  Learn  the  vocabulary. 

2.  The  word  cedo  has  given  us  a host  of  derivatives  in 

English.  Observe  the  following:  cede,  cessation, 

concede,  concession,  accede,  ancestors,  accede,  ex- 
cessive, antecedent,  proceed,  precede,  intercede,  re- 
cede, recessional,  etc.  What  a tremendous  value 
Latin  has  for  us  in  tracing  the  origin  of  our  spoken 
words! 


3.  Note  the  word  appropinquo.  It  is  always  followed 

by  what  case?  r„_. 

Can  it  be  followed  by  the  accusative?  


1.  Has  Latin  a separate  third  personal  pronoun? 


2.  What  does  it  use  for  a third  personal  pronoun? 


3.  The  following  information  must  be  closely  noted: 
(a)  Compare  the  declension  of  is,  column  by  column, 
with  the  declension  of  bonus.  The  endings  (stem  i or  e) 
in  the  plural  are  the  same  as  those  of  bonus.  Where  are 
they  different  in  the  singular? 

Note:  Be  careful  not  to  confound  ei,  dative,  and  eo, 

ablative. 


(b)  Table  of  Meanings  for  Reference: 


Is  as  a Pronoun 


Singular 

Nom.  this,  that;  he,  she,  it. 

Acc.  this  that;  him,  her,  it. 

Gen.  of  this,  of  that;  of  him,  his;  of  her,  hers;  of  it, 
its. 

Dat.  to  or  for  this  or  that;  to  or  for  him,  her  or  it. 
Abl.  by,  with,  etc. ; this  or  that;  by,  with,  etc.,  him 
her  or  it. 


Plural 

Nom.  these,  those;  they. 

Acc.  these,  those;  them. 

Gen.  of  these,  of  those;  of  them,  their. 

Dat.  to  or  for  these  or  those;  to  or  for  them. 

Abl.  by,  with,  etc.,  these  or  those;  by,  with,  etc., 
them. 

(b)  As  an  adjective: 

Singular:  this,  that.  Plural:  these,  those. 

Is  vir  cum  diligentia  laborat.  That  man  works  dili- 
gently. 
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Eum  laudamus.  We  praise  him. 

Diligentiam  eius  laudamus.  We  praise  his  diligence. 
Exercise  7 (Reflexive  se) 

1.  Has  Latin  a third  person  reflexive?  

2.  If  so,  has  it  a nominative?  

3.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  singular  and 

plural?  

Notes: 

Illustrative  Examples 

Se  defendit.  He  defends  himself. 

Se  defendunt.  They  defend  themselves. 

Eos  ad  se  vocat.  He  calls  them  to  him. 

Equites  cum  eo  misit.  He  sent  the  cavalry  with  him. 
Equltes  secum  eduxit.  He  led  out  the  cavalry  with 
him. 

Impedimenta  secum  portant.  They  carry  the  baggage 
with  them. 

Observe  that  in  these  sentences  the  reflexive  pronoun 
se  is  sometimes  singular,  sometimes  plural;  that  it  is 
translated  sometimes  by  the  English  reflexive  pronoun 
(himself,  themselves),  sometimes  by  the  ordinary  third 
personal  pronoun  (him,  them) ; but  that  in  either  ease  it 
refers  to  the  subject  of  the  verb.  The  English  third 
personal  pronoun  when  not  used  reflexively  is  translated 
by  is. 

Cum  is  suffixed  to  se. 

Exercise  8 (Translation) 

1.  Translate  the  odd  alternate  sentences  from  exercises 
I,  II,  III. 

2.  Translate  Marcus  and  Virginia,  page  190.  (If  time 
permits. ) 

Notes: 

Line  1 — haec:  these  things. 

Line  2 — liberalitate : liberality  (ablative). 

Line  3 — mea : my. 

Line  4 — -ego:  I;  respondit:  he  replied. 

Line  5 — hie : here. 

Line  7 — praeceptores:  teachers. 

Line  8 — tu:  you;  tui:  your;  cupient:  will  desire. 

Line  9 — discere:  to  learn,  or,  to  study. 

Line  10 — eontinebunt:  will  restrain,  or,  discipline. 

Line  12 — liberos:  children. 

Line  13 — poteritis:  will  be  able. 

Line  16 — conferre:  to  contribute;  et  administrare : to 
administer. 
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LATIN  I 


Marcus  called  the  slave,  and  praised  him. 


LESSON  15 

Text. — Pages  192-209. 

Read. — Pages  192-194. 

Exercise  1 (Possessives) 

Observe  the  sentences:  |/ 

This  is  my  shield. 

This  shield  in  mine. 

In  the  first  sentence  my  is  a possessive.adjective ; in 
the  second  mine  is  a possessive  pronoun,  for  it  takes  the 
place  of  a noun,  this  shield  is  mine  being  equivalent  to 
this  shield  is  my  shield.  Similarly,  in  Latin  the  possessives 
are  sometimes  adjectives  and  sometimes  pronouns. 

The  possessives  my,  mine,  your,  yours,  etc.,  are  de- 
clined like  adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declensions. 

Singular 

1st  Pers.  meus,  mea,  meum.  my,  mine. 

2nd  Pers.  tuus,  tua,  tuum.  your,  yours. 

3rd  Pers.  suus,  sua,  suum.  his  (own),  her  (own), 
its  (own). 

Plural 

1st  Pers.  noster,  nostra,  nostrum,  our,  ours. 

2nd  Pers.  vester,  vestra,  vestrum.  your,  yours. 

3rd  Pers.  suus,  sua,  suum.  their  (own),  theirs. 

(a)  The  possessives  agree  with  the  names  of  the 
thing  possessed  in  gender,  number  and  case.  Compare 
the  English  and  Latin  in 


Sextus  is  calling  his  boy. 
Julia  is  calling  her  boy. 


Sextus ) 
Iulia  ' 


suum  puerum  vocat 


Observe  that  suum  agrees  with  puerum,  and  is  unaf- 
fected by  the  gender  of  Sextus  or  Julia. 


(b)  When  your,  yours,  refers  to  one  person,  use  tuus; 
when  to  more  than  one,  vester;  as, 

Lesbia,  your  wreaths  are  pretty.  Coronae  tuae,  Les- 
bia,  sunt  pulchrae. 

Girls,  your  wreaths  are  pretty.  Coronae,  vestrae,  pu- 
ellae,  sunt  pulchrae. 

(c)  Suus  is  a reflexive  possessive,  that  is,  it  always 
refers  back  to  the  subject.  Thus,  Vir  suos  servos  vocat 
means  The  man  calls  his  (own)  slaves.  Here  his  (suos) 
refers  to  man  (vir),  and  could  not  refer  to  any  one  else. 

(d)  Possessives  are  used  much  less  frequently  than 
in  English,  being  omitted  whenever  the  meaning  is  clear 
without  them.  This  is  especially  true  of  suus,  -a,  -um, 
which,  when  inserted,  is  more  or  less  emphatic,  like  our 

his  own,  her  own,  etc. 


Exercise  2 (Participles  for  Clauses) 

1.  Read  closely  Section  105  as  far  as  it  refers  to  par- 
' ticiples. 

2.  Change  the  reading  of  the  following  sentence  to  in- 
dicate the  construction  (participial)  which  the  Latin 
will  follow: 


Translate  it  to  Latin. 


3.  Do  the  same  for  the  following  sentence: 

The  leader  who  had  been  warned  of  the  danger, 
hastened  to  camp. 


Exercise  3 (Vocabulary  and  Translation) 

1.  Learn  the  vocabulary. 

2.  Translate  the  Exercises  I,  II,  III.  (Note  particularly 

the  use  of  the  participle,  which  may  be  translated 
with  a clause,  in  the  following  sentences:  Exercise 

1,  sentences  1,  2,  3,  4,  6. 

N.B. — In  case  of  Exercise  III,  the  odd  alternate  sen- 
tences will  be  sufficient. 

3.  Translate  Marcus  and  Virginia,  page  196.  (If  time 
permits.) 

Notes: 

Line  1 — liberalitatem : liberality;  plaudunt:  applaud. 
Line  2 — incipit : begins. 

Line  3 — recenti  morte:  the  recent  death. 

Line  4 — lavabatur:  he  was  washing. 

Line  6 — pavimentum : pavement. 

Line  6 — deinde : then. 

Line  7 — lectum : couch. 

Line  8 — flentes : weeping. 

Line  8 — brevi:  in  a short  time. 

Line  10 — secures:  secure. 

Line  12- — crudelem:  cruel. 

Line  16 — remissum:  remiss. 

Line  17 — nimia  indulgentia:  with  to  much  indulgence. 
Exercise  4 (Personal  Pronouns) 

1.  What  is  the  first  personal  pronoun?  

And  the  second  personal?  

2.  Write  their  declensions: 

Singular  First  Person  Plural 
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Singular  First  Person  Plural 


3.  The  reflexive  pronoun  is  third  person.  It  has  no 
nominative,  and  the  singular  and  plural  are  exactly 
alike.  Masculine,  feminine  and  neuter  are  all  the 
same. 

This  third  person  reflexive  is  used  to  refer  back  to  the 
subject  of  the  clause  in  which  it  stands.  Care  is  needed 
here,  for  the  Latin  is  more  exact  than  the  English.  We 
say,  for  example,  He  brought  a friend  with  him.  The 
Latin  says,  Amicum  secum  duxit.  (Notice  that  when  se 
(ablative)  is  used  with  sum,  it  is  written  secum,  not  cum 
se.  This  applies  to  the  other  pronouns  you  will  be  study- 
ing later  on  in  this  lesson.) 

Again:  Amicos  ad  se  vocat.  He  calls  his  friends  to 
him. 

There  is  a little  point  worth  noting  here,  viz.,  in  a sen- 
tence which  is  translated  with  an  accusative  and  infinitive 
construction,  such  as,  He  said  that  he  had  come.  Dixit  se 
venisse. 

Note  particularly  that  the  pronoun  he  is  reflexive,  and 
the  Latin  reflexive,  accusative  here,  supplies  the  accusa- 
tive for  the  construction  in  hand. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  study  very  closely  Section 
108.  This  section  makes  it  clear  that  a transitive  verb 
can  not  be  used  without  an  object.  If  there  is  no  other 
object,  then  a pronoun  must  be  supplied.  Examples: 

He  turned:  Se  vertit. 

He  moved:  Se  movit. 

We  turned:  Nos  movimus. 

Exercise  5 (Vocabulary  and  Translation) 

1.  The  vocabulary  includes  five  verbs  which  are  followed 
by  the  dative.  You  will  note  that  the  fourth  part 
of  noceo  is  given  as  nociturus.  As  verbs  which  are 
followed  by  the  dative  cannot  be  used  in  the  passive 
except  impersonally,  i.e.,  with  the  neuter  subject,  it, 
the  only  possible  perfect  passive  form  for  such  verbs 
will  be  the  form  ending  in  um.  Example,  nocitum 
est.  Strictly  speaking,  the  fourth  part  of  any  verb 
may  be  written  um.  In  fact  many  Latin  grammars 
write  the  um  for  all  verbs.  Thus  you  may  be  saved 
the  trouble  of  the  awkward  future  participle — urus 
in  the  case  of  such  verbs  as  noceo. 

These  verbs  followed  by  the  dative  must  be  learn- 
ed thoroughly,  or  they  will  cause  no  end  of  trouble. 

2.  Translate  Exercises  I,  II,  III,  on  page  199. 

3.  Translate  Marcus  and  Virginia.  (If  time  permits.) 


Notes: 

Line  1 — paedagogo:  teacher,  pedagogue. 

Line  2 — ambulabat:  used  to  walk;  Romae:  at,  or,  in 
Rome. 

Line  3 — area:  space. 

Line  4 — aliis  ornamentis:  with  other  ornaments. 

Line  5 — montem  Capitolinum:  the  Capitoline  hill. 

Line  6 — congregabantur:  used  to  assemble. 

Line  7 — equites : knights. 

Line  7 — negotia:  business  affairs. 

Line  8 — legebant:  read. 

Line  12 — gerebant:  carried  on. 

Page  202: 

Line  3 — arcus:  an  arch. 

Line  3 — ornatus:  adorned. 

Line  4 — loudaeis:  the  people  of  Judea. 

Line  8 — ex  omnibus  Foris:  of  all  the  fora. 

Read. — Section  110,  Pages  203-206. 

Exercise  6 (Participles) 

1.  How  many  participles  are  there  in  Latin?  

2.  How  many  participles  are  there  in  English?  

3.  How  is  the  present  participle  in  Latin  formed?  (See 

pages  175-176).  


4.  What  does  it  mean?  (use  porto) 


5.  How  is  it  declined? 


6.  For  the  declension  of  the  present  participle,  review 
the  declensions  on  page  176. 

7.  How  is  the  future  participle  active  formed? 


8.  What  does  it  mean?  (use  mitto) 


9.  How  is  it  declined?  

10.  How  is  the  perfect  passive  participle  formed? 


11.  How  is  it  declined? 


12.  What  does  it  mean?  (use  mitto) 
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13.  All  participles  are  adjective  forms  of  a verb.  Ex- 
amine the  following  sentences: 

Watching  the  dark  clouds,  I turned  the  boat  toward 
the  shore. 

The  boy  about  to  go  fishing,  was  much  pleased. 

The  soldier  fell,  wounded  by  a spear. 

What  word  in  the  first  sentence  does  the  participle 

watching,  modify?  

What  word  in  the  second  sentence  does  the  participle 

about  to  go,  modify?  — 

What  word  in  the  third  sentence  does  the  participle 
wounded,  modify?  

14.  Study  the  following  chart,  which  shows  the  Latin 
participles  with  the  English  as  well.  Notice  that  the 
English  has  six  participles,  while  the  Latin  has  but 
three : 


Present 

Perfect  or  Past 

Future 

Active 

making 

having  made 

about  to  make 

faciens 

facturus,  a,  um 

Passive 

being  made 

having  been 
made 

about  to  be 
made 

factus,  a,  um 

15.  The  same  way,  practice  writing  the  participles  of 
voco,  teneo,  mitto,  munio. 


Exercise  7 (Ablative  Absolute) 

1.  The  explanation  of  the  ablative  absolute  given  on 
pages  205,  206,  must  be  given  close  examination. 

2.  Latin  has  no  perfect  participle  active.  Therefore 
such  sentences  as, 

Having  seen  his  friend,  he  came  to  the  Camp. 
Having  announced  the  danger,  the  citizens  were 
afraid. 

Having  completed  the  journey,  will  you  not  remain 
in  the  city? 

Having  heard  these  words,  the  boys  did  not  dare 
to  remain, 

cannot  be  literally  translated  into  Latin.  Each  sen- 
tence can,  however,  be  turned  into  the  passive,  thus: 
His  friend  having  been  seen,  he  came  to  the  Camp. 
The  danger  having  been  announced,  the  citizens 
were  afraid. 

The  journey  having  been  completed,  will  you  not 

remain  in  the  city? 

These  words  having  been  heard,  the  boys  did  not 
dare  to  remain. 

Now,  in  translating,  put  the  words  friend,  danger, 
journey,  and  words,  in  the  ablative  case,  and  make 
the  perfect  passive  participle  following  each  word, 
in  the  ablative,  in  agreement.  Hence,  these  sentences 
become,  in  Latin: 

Suo  amico  viso,  ad  castra  venit. 

Periculo  nuntiato,  cives  timebant. 

Itinere  confecto,  nonne  in  urbe  manebis? 

His  verbis  auditis,  pueri  manere  non  audebant. 


3.  Now  observe  the  following: 


(1)  Consul,  castris  munitis,  Romam  venit, 

the  camp  having  been  fortified, 
when  the  camp  had  been  fortified,  I the  consul 
when  he  had  fortified  the  camp,  >•  came  to 
having  fortified  the  camp,  Rome, 

after  fortifying  the  camp,  J 

(2)  Hoc  facto,  vincemus, 

this  having  been  done, 
since  this  has  been  done 
if  this  is  done, 
by  doing  this, 


) 


we  shall  conquer. 


(a)  Observe  in  (1)  that  the  noun  castris  and  the 
participle  munitis  agreeing  with  it  are  in  the 
ablative,  and  denote  the  time  of  the  action  ex- 
pressed by  venit;  in  (2)  that  hoc  and  facto  are 
in  the  ablative  and  denote  the  cause  (since), 
or  condition  (if),  or  some  other  circumstance 
of  the  action  expressed  by  vincemus.  An  abla- 
tive so  used  is  called  the  ablative  absolute. 


Rule. — The  ablative  absolute  is  used  to  express  the 
time,  cause,  condition,  or  some  other  circumstance 
of  the  action  of  the  main  verb. 


(b)  The  ablative  absolute  should  seldom  be  trans- 
lated literally.  Various  ways  of  translating  it 
are  shown  in  the  model  sentences.  The  best 
way  in  any  particular  case  must  be  determined 
by  considering  what  idea  the  ablative  absolute 
seems  to  convey  with  reference  to  the  main 
clause. 

4.  Examine  particularly  the  following  sentences  which 
will  give  further  light  on  the  ablative  absolute: 
Exercise  II:  Sentences  2,  4,  5,  7,  10,  11,  12. 

Exercise  III:  Sentences  2,  3,  5,  6. 

Notice  how  Sentence  4 in  Exercise  III  cannot  be 
translated  by  an  ablative  absolute.  There  is  but  one 
object,  letter.  The  sentence  must  be  read  literally 
thus : He  sent  the  having  been  written  letter  to  you. 


Exercise  VIII  (Vocabulary  and  Translation) 

1.  Learn  the  vocabulary,  page  206. 

2.  Translate  Exercises  II  and  III.  Exercise  I need  not 
be  done  unless  time  permits. 

3.  Translate  Marcus  and  Virginia,  if  time  permits. 

Notes: 

Line  2 — Heri:  yesterday. 

Line  3 — cenam:  dinner. 

Line  3 — iussit:  he  ordered. 

Line  4 — de  seria:  concerning  a grave  and  serious  mat- 
ter. 

Line  5 — in  lectica  se  ad  palatia : in  a litter  to  his  palace. 
Line  9 — sobrie : temperately. 

Line  10 — f rugalitatis : of  frugality. 

Line  17 — res:  matters. 

Page  209: 

Line  2 — cogere:  to  collect. 

Line  4 — seditiosum : seditious. 
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LATIN  I 


LESSON  16 

The  following  examination  is  based  on  the  Thompson 
Tracy  text,  pages  1-209.  This  will  compare  with  the 
Easter  examination  given  in  city  high  schools.  You  are 
not  to  look  at  any  question  in  this  until  you  are  ready 
to  write  it.  In  fairness  to  yourself  and  to  the  Corres- 
pondence Department,  you  must  not  make  reference  to 
any  note  or  book  while  in  the  act  of  writing  the  exam- 
ination. In  this  way  you  will  be  tested  just  as  if  you 
were  in  school,  and  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  you  have  written  the  examination  fairly.  The  time 
should  not  exceed  two  and  one-quarter  hours. 

(Value  12) 

1.  Decline  together: 

(a)  hoc  tempus. 

(b)  diligens  civis. 

(c)  audax  pedes. 

(Use  notebook  paper.) 

(Value  10) 

2.  Write  the  Accusative  Sing.,  Gen.  Plural,  Meaning, 


and  Gender,  of: 
virtiis 

r 

[ 

r, 

corpus 
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Latin  Word 

Gen.  Sing. 

Gender 

light 

peace 

legion 

night 

law 

1 

JQ&LOQS 

~f~  - 

f * 

Ckt  i 
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l 



C- 

mountain 

" / f 

w€miu  a 

$\ 

head 

fa  p.tbJ 

journey 

weapon 

speed 

if 

i 

/ /J 

mLfuKji 

If 

Wm 

^ Y*‘  i 

— i &JLA&  - . 

& 

(Value  10) 

4.  Decline: 

(a)  ego,  in  the  plural. 

(b)  tu,  in  the  singular. 

(c)  is,  the  feminine  plural. 

(d)  hie,  the  feminine  singular. 

(e)  ille,  the  masculine  plural. 
(Use  notebook  paper.) 


(Value  10) 

5.  Translate  to  Latin: 

10.  (a)  Marcus  pleases  me. 


(b)  They  are  moving. 


(c)  They  are  with  me. 


(d)  All  of  the  men. 

\J- 

(e)  From  Rome  to  Corinth. 


(f)  At  that  time. 


(g)  With  great  diligence. 


(h)  With  the  good  sailor. 


(i)  With  a big  weapon. 


(j)  By  a brave  leader. 


(Value  10) 

3.  Write  for  the  following  English  words  the: 
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(Value  10) 

6.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs: 


punio  — 2L-_ — 

contendo  — C ^ 

iubeo  — ■_i--.-i.-i.— — 

fugio  ^LA-L-L--,L- L±.-^ 

venio  _.L- — 

gero  — — 4^£,^--sL-.k — 

noceo  

relinquo 
(Value  10) 


7.  Write  the  third  person  plural  and  its  translation  to 
English  of  th^v^rbi~in  the  tenses  indicated: 

(a)  relinquo — present 


(b)  Multa  nocte  eius  navem  appropinquantem  vidi, 
et  ad  earn  legatum  misi.  


(c)  Illas  copias  per  silvas  ad  mare  iter  facientes 
conspicietis.  


I 


(d)  Hoc  oppidum  propter  multitudinem  defensorum 
capere  non  potuit.  Ml 


(b)  mitto — future  — Vid^-uL 


(c)  capio — imperfect  -jJ_. 

(d)  scribo — perfect 


(Value  12) 

9.  Translate  into  Latin: 

(a)  The  envoy  said  that  many  soldiers  had  come 
into  that  place.  — 


(e)  possum — future  _ 

GpLt.£.~-.^jxA — iLA*. — (b)  On  account  of  the  height  of  this  wall,  they 

(f)  do  perfect  ^ =---■ cannot  take  the  town.  


(g)  iubeo — future 


(h)  possum — imperfect 


(i)  facio — present 


(j)  colo — perfect 


(Value  16) 

8.  Translate  into  English: 

(a)  Cives  oppidi  periculo  magno  perterriti  ad  silvas 
f uger  unt rl 


(c)  The  Romans  having  been  ordered  to  save  the 
city,  defended  the  bridge.  


t 
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Text. — Pages  210-226. 

Read. — Text,  pages  210,  211. 

Exercise  1 (Ablative  Absolute) 

1.  What  participles  may  be  found  in  an  ablative  abso- 
lute construction?  — 


2.  Is  it  possible  to  construct  an  ablative  absolute  with- 
out a participle?  

3.  The  following  notes  will  make  clear  the  scope  of  the 
ablative  absolute: 

(a)  Study  the  following  sentences:  ' 

Troia  capta,  Graeci  laeti  erant. 

When  Troy  had  been  captured, 

As  Troy  had  been  captured, 

Since  Troy  had  been  captured, 

Troy  having  been  captured, 

the  Greeks  were  glad. 

Periculo  magno,  non  manserunt. 

As  the  danger  was  great, 

Since  the  danger  was  great, 

The  danger  (being)  great, 
they  did  not  remain. 

Caesare  duce,  ad  victoriam  procedemus. 

With  Caesar  as  our  leader, 

As  Caesar  is  leader, 

Since  Caesar  is  leader, 

Caesar  (being)  leader, 

Under  the  leadership  of  Caesar, 

Because  Caesar  is  leader, 
we  shall  advance  to  victory. 

(b)  The  above  sentences  contain  typical  illustrations 
of  the  ablative  absolute  phrase,  an  interesting 
construction  much  used  in  Latin  because  of  the 
simplicity  of  expression  and  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  different  ideas  which  it  may  express  or 
imply. 

(c)  An  ablative  absolute  phrase  is  composed  of  two 
words  in  the  ablative  case,  and  in  agreement. 
Note  the  agreement  in  the  above  sentences. 
The  words  may  be: 

(1)  Noun  and  participle,  as  in  the  first  two  sen- 
tences. Translate  this  example: 

Having  taken  the  town,  (the  town  having 
been  taken),  the  leader  came  to  camp. 


(2)  Noun  and  adjective,  as  in  the  third  sen- 
tence. Translate  this  example: 

As  the  day  was  long  (the  day  being  long) , 
they  came  to  Rome. 


(3)  Noun  and  a noun,  as  in  the  fourth  example. 
Translate  this  example: 

In  the  consulship  of  Pompey,  Pompey  (be- 
ing) consul,  Caesar  was  in  Gaul. 


(d)  The  ablative  absolute  with  noun  and  participle 
is  much  more  common  than  the  other  two  forms. 
The  frequency  of  the  use  of  this  construction  is 
due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  perfect 
active  participle  in  Latin,  for  regular  verbs.  Be- 
cause of  this  lack  of  a perfect  active  participle, 
the  Romans  could  not  say  literally,  “The  king, 
having  freed  all  his  slaves,  was  praised.  Here 
the  phrase,  having  freed  is  a perfect  active  par- 
ticiple. Hence,  the  sentence  must  be  recast  into 
the  following  form: 

“The  king,  all  his  slaves  having  been  set  free, 
was  praised. 

And  so  we  have  in  Latin: 

Rex,  omnibus  suis  servis  liberatis,  laudatus  est. 

(e)  The  ablative  absolute  can  be  used  only  when 

there  is  a separate  subject  or  object.  Or  to  put 
it  another  way,  you  can’t  use  the  abative  abso- 
lute when  the  word  to  go  into  the  ablative  is 
the  subject  or  the  object  of  the  main  verb.  Ex- 
ample : “Having  seen  the  man,  we  praised  him. 

(the  man  having  been  seen). 

Here  the  object  is  really  man.  Hence  man 
cannot  go  into  the  ablative  case. 

But  we  must  say,  “We  praised  the  having  been 
seen  man.  Virum  visum  laudavimus. 

Exercise  2 (Vocabulary  and  Translation) 

1.  In  this  vocabulary  we  have  the  verbs,  abdo,  dedo; 
transitive  like  the  verbs  moveo  and  verto.  Note  also 
the  phrases,  se  recipere,  consilium  capere,  proelium 
committere. 

2.  Translate  the  odd  alternate  from  Exercises  I,  II,  III. 

3.  Translate  Marcus  and  Virginia,  page  213.  (If  time 
permits. ) 

Notes: 

Line  2 — domum:  home. 

Line  4 — matronam:  matron. 

Line  5 — sequi : to  follow. 

Line  6 — laetitia:  joy. 

Line  7 — senex:  old,  or,  old  man. 
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Read.— Pages  215,  216. 

Exercise  3 (Pluperfect  and  Future  Perfect) 

1.  On  what  stem  are  the  perfect,  pluperfect,  and  future 
perfect  tenses  formed?  


2.  Plow  is  the  pluperfect  tense  formed? 


3.  How  is  the  future  perfect  tense  formed? 


4.  To  what  English  tense  is  the  pluperfect  equivalent? 


To  what  tense  in  English  is  the  future  perfect  equiva 
lent?  

5.  Note. — Like  the  English  past  perfect  the  Latin  plu- 
perfect expresses  the  action  of  the  verb  as  completed 
prior  to  some  past  time,  e.g.,  I had  called. 

6.  Write  the  pluperfect  tense  of:  celo,  do,  sum. 


7.  The  Future  Perfect  Active,  portav-ero,  etc.,  expresses 
the  action  of  the  verb  as  completed  at  some  future 
time.  It  is  formed  on  the  Perfect  stem,  portav — by 
adding  — ero,  eris,  etc. 

8.  Write  the  future  perfect  tense  of:  celo,  do,  sum. 


9.  Now  compare  the  formation  of  the  perfect,  pluper- 
fect, and  future  perfect  tenses,  thus: 

Perfect  vocav  i,  isti,  it;  imus,  istis,  erunt. 

Pluperfect  vocav  eram,  eras,  erat; 

eramus,  eratis,  erant. 

Future  perfect  vocav  ero,  eris,  erit; 

erimus,  eritis,  erint. 


10.  Suggest  a reason  why  the  third  plural  future  perfect 
ending  is  erint,  while  the  third  plural  future  of  the 

verb  sum  is  erunt.  ... _• 


Exercise  4 (Vocabulary  and  Translation) 

1.  Learn  the  vocabulary,  page  216. 

2.  Decline  together: 

(a)  fidelis  civis, 

(b)  salus  par. 

3.  Translate  the  even  alternate  of  Exercises  I,  II,  III. 

4.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  listed  in  heavy 
face  at  the  beginning  of  Exercise  I. 

5.  The  Marcus  and  Virginia  can  be  done,  page  219,  if 
there  is  time. 

Notes: 

Line  1 — magistrum  ludi:  the  teacher  of  the  school. 

Line  2 — praeceptorem : teacher. 

Line  3 — grammaticum : grammarian. 

Line  5 — clarum:  distinguished. 

Line  6 — apud : with. 

Line  7 — rhetorem:  teacher  of  rhetoric. 

Line  8 — brevi:  in  a short  time. 

Line  11 — eruditum:  educated. 

Line  13 — praeceptis:  precepts. 

Line  14 — doctus  sapiensque:  learned  and  wise. 

Read. — Pages  220-221. 

Exercise  5 (Relative  Pronoun) 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  master  the  declension  on 
page  220.  In  the  declension  forms  you  will  observe: 

(a)  The  genitive  and  dative  cases  substitute  C for  Q 
found  in  the  other  cases. 

(b)  The  plural  is  similar  to  the  second  declension  in 
the  mas.  and  fern.,  except  for  the  dative  and  ablative. 
The  neuter  plural  shows  quae  for  the  nom.  and  acc. 

Now  examine  the  use  of  the  relative  pronoun  in  this 
sentence:  (N.B. — You  will  note  that  the  common  forms 

of  the  relative  pronoun  in  English  are  who,  whom,  which, 
that  and  what. ) 

I saw  the  lieutenant  who  (or  that)  was  leading  out 
the  legion. 

Here  the  main  clause  is  I saw  the  lieutenant;  the  rela- 
tive clause  describes  the  lieutenant.  The  relative  pronoun 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  in  the  relative  clause, 
is  in  the  nominative  case.  Its  antecedent  is  lieutenant, 
and  is  objective  case,  object  of  the  verb  saw.  Since  the 
relative  stands  in  place  of  the  antecedent  lieutenant,  it  is 
masculine,  and  is  third  person  singular  (as  is  shown  in 
the  verb.)  Hence  we  have  the  following  rule  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  relative  to  its  antecedent: 


The  relative  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  gender, 
number,  person,  but  not  necessarily  in  case;  for  its 
case  is  determined  by  its  use  in  the  relative  clause,  and 
not  by  the  case  of  the  antecedent. 

Now  let  us  take  the  English  meanings  of  the  various 
case  forms  of  the  Latin  relative,  and  we  have: 

Nominative — who,  which,  that,  what. 

Accusative — whom,  which,  that,  what. 

Genitive — whose,  of  whom,  of  which,  of  what. 
Dative — to  or  for  whom,  to  or  for  which. 

Ablative — from  whom,  from  which,  from  what  (and 
governed  by  prepositions.) 

We  shall  now  examine  a Latin  sentence  illustrating  a 
form  of  the  relative: 

1.  Puerum  vidi  qui  erat  in  periculo — I saw  the  boy 
who  was  in  danger.  (Nominative,  subject  of  verb.) 

2.  Bellum,  quod  socii  cum  Germanis  gesserunt,  longum 
fuit — (Accusative).  The  war  which  the  allies  waged 
with  the  Germans  was  long. 

3.  Dux  cuius  milites  superati  erant  in  castra  venit — 
(genitive).  The  leader  whose  soldiers  had  been  con- 
quered, came  into  camp. 

4.  Galli,  a quibus  missus  est,  pacem  petunt — (Ablative) 
The  Gauls,  by  whom  he  was  sent,  are  seeking  peace. 

Exercise  6 (Translation) 

1.  Translate  Exercises  I,  II,  III.  (In  Exercise  I all 
that  is  to  be  done  is  to  fill  in  the  blanks  with  the 
correct  form  of  the  relative.) 

2.  Marcus  and  Virginia,  page  222,  may  be  done  if  time 
permits. 

Notes: 

Line  2 — officiis : duties. 

Line  2 — maesta,  frigida,  humida:  gloomy,  cold,  and 
damp. 

Line  5 — sacrificant:  sacrifice. 

Line  6 — nullum  vinum:  no  wine. 

Line  7 — frigebis:  you  will  freeze. 

Line  10 — quam  primum  : as  soon  as  possible. 

Line  12 — a multis  auctoribus:  by  many  authors. 
Line  13 — quae  legisti:  what  you  have  read. 

3.  Review  the  vocabulary  lists  as  found  in  Lesson  13. 
The  following  are  the  words  learned  from  Lessons 
14  to  17: 

VERBS 

Conjugation  I. 

amo — love 

appropinquo  (dat.) — approach 
rogo — ask 

Conjugation  II. 

fleo,  ere,  flevi,  fletus — weep 
invideo,  ere,  invidi,  invisus  (dat.) — envy 
nocea,  ere,  nocui,  nocitus  (dat.) — harm,  hurt 
pareo,  ere,  parui,  paritus  (dat.) — obey 
placeo,  ere,  placui,  placitus  (dat.) — please 


Conjugation  III. 

abdo,  ere,  abdidi,  abditus — hide 

amitto,  ere,  amisi,  amissus — lose,  send  away 

cado,  ere,  cecidi,  casus — fall 

cedo,  ere,  cessi,  cessus — yield 

concedo,  ere,  -cessi,  -cessus — grant 

cognosco,  ere,  novi,  nitus — learn 

committo,  ere,  misi,  missus — join 

dedo,  ere,  dedidi,  deditus — surrender 

dimitto,  ere,  dimisi,  dimissus — dismiss,  send  away 

incendo,  ere,  di,  sus — burn 

peto,  ere,  petivi,  petitus — ask 

praemitto,  ere,  misi,  missus — send  in  advance 

resisto,  ere,  restiti — resist  (dat.) 

Conjugation  III  in  io. 

accipio,  ere,  accepi,  acceptus — receive 
capio,  ere,  cepi,  captus — take 
conficio,  ere,  confeci,  confectus — accomplish 
conspicio,  ere,  conspexi,  conspectus — observe 
cupio,  ere,  cupivi,  cupitus — desire 
deicio,  ere,  deieci,  deiectus — throw  down 
facio,  ere,  feci,  factus — do,  make 
fugio,  ere,  fugi,  fugitus — flee 
iacio,  ere,  ieci,  iactus — throw 
incipio,  ere,  incepi,  inceptus — begin 
interficio,  ere,  interfeci,  interfectus — kill 
recipio,  ere,  recepi,  receptus — take  back 

NOUNS 

Declension  I (feminine), 
fuga,  ae — flight 
praeda,  ae — booty,  plunder 
Belgae — Belgians 

Declension  II  (um — neuter). 

consilium,  ii — plan,  design 

negotium,  ii — business,  task,  undertaking 

proelium,  ii — battle 

signum,  i — sign,  standard 

Declension  III  (masculine). 

consul,  is — consul 

defensor,  is — defender 

eques.  itis — horseman;  pi.,  cavalry 

pedes,  itis — foot  soldier;  pi.,  infantry 

Declension  III  (feminine). 

aestas,  tatis — summer 
altitudo,  inis — height,  depth 
hiems,  hiemis — winter 
latitudo,  inis — width 
legio,  ionis — legion 
lux,  lucis — light 
mater,  matris — mother 
pax,  pacis — peace 
salus,  salutis — safety 

Declension  III  (neuter). 

tempus,  temporis — time 
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ADJECTIVES 


dissimilis,  e — unlike 
fidelis,  e — faithful 
similis,  e — like,  similar 

PRONOUNS 


ego — I 
hie — this 
ille — that,  he 
qui — who 

se — self  (reflexive) 
tu — you 

POSSESSIVES 

meus,  a,  um — my 
noster,  ra,  rum — our 
tuus,  a,  um — his,  etc. 
vester,  ra,  rum — your,  pi. 
suus,  a,  um — his,  etc. 

PREPOSITIONS 

propter,  with  acc. — on  account  of 
sine,  with  ablative — without 

ADVERBS 

diu — long,  for  a long  time 
statim — imme  diately 
dum  (conj.) — while. 


LATIN  I 


LESSON  18 

Text. — Pages  227-239. 

Read. — Pages  227-228. 

Exercise  1 (Cum  and  Si  Clauses) 

1.  The  conjunctions  si  and  cum  (if,  when)  will  now  be 
used  to  introduce  adverb  clauses  of  condition  and 
time.  Observe  closely  the  following  notes: 

Si  dona  misermt,  copias  reducam,  if  they  send 
(literally  shall  have  sent)  gifts,  I shall  lead  back  the 
troops. 

Cum  copias  reduxerit,  dona  mittemus,  when  he 
leads  (literally  shall  have  led)  the  troops  back,  we 
shall  send  gifts. 

Si  amici  esse  videbuntur,  copias  reducet,  if  they 
seem  (literally  shall  seem)  to  be  friendly,  he  will 
lead  back  his  troops. 

(a)  In  these  dependent  clauses  introduced  by  si  (if) 
or  cum  (when),  notice  (1)  that  the  reference  is 
to  future  time,  although  this  is  not  clearly  ex- 
pressed by  the  English  verb;  (2)  that  in  the 
first  two  sentences  the  act  referred  to  in  the 
dependent  clause  must  be  completed  before  the 
act  referred  to  in  the  principal  clause,  while  in 
the  third  sentence  this  is  not  the  case.  What 
tenses  are  used  in  these  dependent  clauses? 

(b)  Here,  as  regularly  in  subordinate  clauses,  Latin 
is  more  logical  and  exact  than  English  in  indi- 
cating (1)  whether  the  time  of  the  action  is 
present,  past,  or  future,  and  (2)  whether  the 
action  is  prior  to  that  of  the  main  verb,  or  con- 
current with  it. 

2.  The  note  of  explanation  given  in  Section  119  makes 
this  principle  quite  clear. 

Exercise  2 (Vocabulary  and  Translation) 

1.  Translate  Exercises  II  and  III,  page  228. 

2.  Answer  question  2,  of  Exercise  I. 

3.  Translate  Marcus  and  Virginia,  page  230.  (If  time 
permits. ) 

Notes : 

Line  2- — tributum  imposuit:  imposed  a tribute  (or,  tax). 

Line  5 — vexant : harass 

Line  8 — eo:  there  (to  there). 

Read. — Pages  231-232. 

Exercise  3 (Present  Passive) 

1.  Turn  each  of  the  following  sentences  into  the  passive 
voice : 

The  boy  ate  an  apple.  


The  man  rode  the  horse. 


A boy  broke  the  window. 


2.  What  becomes  of  the  object  in  a sentence  with  an 
active  verb  when  the  sentence  is  turned  into  the 

passive?  

3.  Note  that  the  active  voice  of  a verb  expresses  the 
subject  of  the  verb  as  acting,  that  is,  as  the  doer  of 
the  action.  In  the  passive  voice,  the  subject  of  a 
verb  is  acted  upon,  that  is,  receives  the  action.  Thus : 
I call,  or  I am  calling,  Voco  (Pres,  indie,  active) 
becomes,  I am  called,  or  I am  being  called,  vocor. 

4.  What  are  the  personal  endings  passive?  


(N.B. — The  optional  form,  portare — second  singular 
passive  present,  may  be  omitted.) 

5.  Write  with  the  meaning  of  each  form,  the  present 
tense  in  full  of  voco : 

Singular  

Singular  

6.  Note  particularly  the  present  passive  in  conjugation 
III.  The  second  singular  shows  eris  not  iris. 

7.  Thoroughly  learn  the  present  tense  passive  system 
of  the  four  conjugations,  page  232. 

8.  What  is  the  present  infinitive  passive  of : 

pono  punio  — 

vulnero iubeo  

iacio  rapio  

9.  How  is  the  present  infinitive  passive  formed  for  verbs 
of : 

Conjugation  I 

Conjugation  II  

Conjugation  III  

Conjugation  IV  

Exercise  IV  (Vocabulary  and  Translation) 

1.  Answer  all  questions  in  Exercise  1,  page  233. 

2.  Translate  Exercises  II  and  III. 
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3.  Translate  Marcus  and  Virginia,  page  235.  (If  time 
permits.) 

Read. — Pages  236  and  237. 

Exercise  5 (Imperfect  Passive) 

1.  What  are  the  passive  personal  endings  in  the  present 
tense?  


2.  In  the  imperfect  tense? 


3.  What  vowel  or  vowels  connect  these  endings  to  the 
base  of  the  verb  in  the  imperfect  passive?  


5.  Translate  Marcus  and  Virginia,  page  239.  (If  time 
permits. ) 

6.  Decline  together: 

(a)  timor  magnus  


(b)  rex  fortis 


(c)  socius  fidelis 


4.  On  note  book  paper  write  the  imperfect  passive  of: 
do,  video,  gero,  punio. 

5.  After  each  of  the  following  forms  write  the  English 
translation : 

petebar  

dedebaris  

incendebatur  

amabamur  

rogabamini  

mittebantur  

6.  Note. — It  is  important  that  you  know  the  tense  sys- 
tems thoroughly.  Review  the  present  passive.  Note 
particularly  the  second  singular  present  passive  in 
the  third  conjugation.  Note,  too,  the  double  vowel 
connective  in  imperfect,  both  active  and  passive,  of 
the  fourth  conjugation. 

Exercise  6 (Vocabulary  and  Translation) 

1.  Learn  the  vocabulary,  page  237. 

2.  What  difference  do  you  discover  in  meaning  be- 
tween: (a)  appello  and  dico?  (b)  vir  and  homo? 

(c)  Britannus  and  Britannia?  


3.  Translate  from  the  exercises  on  page  238,  the  odd 
alternate. 

4.  Answer  the  questions  in  Exercise  I. 
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LATIN  I 


LESSON  19 

Exercise  1 (Future  Tense) 
1.  How  is  the  future  passive  formed?  — 


2.  Now  examine  closely  the  future  passive  of  the  first 
two  conjugations: 

Conj.  I vocal  bor,  beris,  bitur,  bimur,  bimini, 
Conj.  II  vide)  buntur. 

I shall  be  called,  etc. 

3.  It  will  be  noted,  therefore,  that  the  complete  future 
passive  terminals  are:  bor,  beris,  bitur;  bimur,  bim- 
ini, buntur. 

4.  Now  write  the  future  passive  of  do,  and  teneo: 


5.  There  is  a startling  difference  in  the  formation  of 
the  future  passive  in  the  3rd  and  4th  conjugations. 
Note  the  following  examples  of  these  conjugations: 
Conj.  Ill  mitt)  ar,  eris,  etur;  emur,  emini,  entur. 
Conj.  IV  punij  I shall  be  sent,  etc. 

N.B. — Note  that  the  second  singular  future  passive 
of  conjugation  III  has  a long  e,  while  the  second 
singular  of  the  present  passive,  conjugation  III  had 
a short  e.  Compare, 

duceris — you  are  led. 
duceris — you  will  be  led. 

6.  Now  write  the  future  passive  of  dico  and  rapio. 


Exercise  2 (Vocabulary  and  Translation) 

1.  Learn  the  vocabulary. 

2.  Translate  the  odd  alternate  of  the  sentences  in  Ex- 
ercises I,  II,  III. 

3.  Translate  Marcus  and  Virginia,  page  243.  (If  time 
permits. ) 


Read. — Text,  pages  244-245. 

Exercise  3 (Perfect  Passive) 

1.  How  is  the  perfect  passive  formed: 

(a)  In  English?  

(b)  In  Latin?  

2.  Study  very  closely  the  theory  on  page  244 ; and  sup- 
plement this  with  the  following  notes: 

Conj.  I — amo,  amare,  amavi,  amatus. 

Conj.  II — moneo,  monere,  monui,  monitus. 

Cong.  Ill — rego,  regere,  rexi,  rectus. 

Conj.  IV — audio,  audire,  audivi,  auditus. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  principal  parts  give  the 
present  stem  and  the  conjugation;  the  third  gives  the 
perfect  stem,  from  which  the  perfect  active  system  is 
formed;  the  last  gives  the  participial  stem(  or,  as  it  is 
also  called,  the  supine  stem),  from  which  the  perfect 
passive  system  is  formed. 

Illustrative  Examples: 

Amatus  sum,  I have  been  loved,  or,  I was  loved. 

Amatus  es,  you  (s.)  have  been  loved,  or,  you  were 
loved. 

Amatus  est,  he  has  been  loved,  or,  he  was  loved. 

Amati  sumus,  we  have  been  loved,  or,  we  were  loved. 

Amati  estis,  you  (pi.)  have  been  loved,  or,  you  were 
loved. 

Amati  sunt,  they  have  been  loved,  or,  they  were  loved. 
Similarly, 

Monitus  sum,  I have  been  advised,  or,  I was  advised. 

Rectus  sum,  I have  been  ruled,  or,  I was  ruled. 

Auditus  sum,  I have  been  heard,  or,  I was  heard. 

In  these  compound  forms  (known  as  the  Perfect  In- 
dicative Passive),  observe  (1)  the  relation  of  the  first 
element  in  each  to  the  principal  parts,  (2)  the  use  of  the 
present  indicative  of  sum  to  complete  the  form;  (3)  the 
twofold  translation.  Compare  the  twofold  translation  of 
the  perfect  indicative  active,  page  59. 

Illustrative  Examples: 

Filia  monita  est,  the  daughter  was  advised. 

Audi&um  est,  it  has  been  heard. 

Copiae  collocatae  sunt,  the  troops  were  stationed. 

Oppida  firmata  sunt,  the  towns  have  been  strength- 
ened. 

Observe  how  the  form  (known  as  the  Perfect  Partici- 
ple Passive)  which  is  combined  with  the  verb  sum  to 
make  the  perfect  indicative  passive,  changes  in  gender 
and  number  to  agree  with  the  subject. 

3.  What  is  the  perfect  passive  infinitive  and  its  mean- 
ing, of: 

do  


video 
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mitto 


punio 


propero,  are — hasten 
pugno,  are — fight 
reporto,  are — carry  back, 
report 

yictoriam  reporto — win  a 
victory 


revoco,  are — call  back 
rogo,  are — -ask 
servo,  are — save 
voco,  are — call 
vulnero,  are — wound 
(29  verbs) 


Exercise  4 (Vocabulary  and  Translation) 

1.  The  vocabulary  on  page  245  consists  mainly  of  the 
ordinals  from  first  up  to  tenth.  These  are  second 
declension  adjectives.  But  the  other  words  require 
attention.  Whatis  the  meaning  of  populus?  When 

is  it  used  in  the  plural?  


2.  How  did  the  Romans  divide  the  day? 


How  did  they  divide  the  night?  

3.  Translate  the  odd  alternate  sentences  from  the  ex- 
ercises on  page  246. 

4.  Translate  the  Marcus  and  Virginia,  page  247.  (If 
time  permits.) 


Conjugation  II. 

admoneo,  ere,  ui,  itus — warm 
audeo,  ere — dare 

commoveo,  ere,  vi,  tus — excite,  rouse 

contineo,  ere,  ui,  tentus — restrain 

fleo,  ere,  flevi,  fletus — weep 

habeo,  ere,  habui,  itus — have,  hold 

invideo,  ere,  di,  sus  (dat.) — envy 

iubeo,  ere,  iussi,  iussus — order  (with  inf.) 

maneo,  ere,  si,  sus — remain 

moneo,  ere,  ui,  itus — warn,  advise 

moveo,  ere,  movi,  motus — move 

noceo,  ere,  nocui,  itus  (dat.) — hurt,  harm 

pareo,  ere,  ui,  itus  (dat.) — obey 

permoveo,  ere,  vi,  tus — move  (by  emotion) 

placeo,  ere,  ui,  itus  (dat.) — please 

prohibeo,  ere,  ui,  itus — prevent 

teneo,  ere,  tenui,  tentus — hold 

terreo,  ere,  ui,  itus — alarm,  terrify 

timeo,  ere,  timui — fear 

video,  ere,  vidi,  visus — see 

(20  verbs) 


5.  Translate  the  odd  alternate  sentences  from  the  re- 
view exercises  on  page  249. 

6.  Translate  the  Marcus  and  Virginia,  page  250.  (If 
time  permits.) 

Note. — As  Lesson  20  will  constitute  an  examination 
on  the  whole  of  the  Latin  I course,  a list  of  the  words 
of  the  first  250  pages  of  the  text,  arranged  in  groups, 
follows.  These  should  be  given  as  thorough  a review  as 
possible. 

Summarized  Vocabulary  of 
Thompson,  Tracy,  Dugit — Pages  1>250 


VERBS 


Conjugation  I. 

amo,  are — love 
appello,  are — call,  name 
appropinquo,  are  (dat.)  — 
approach 

comparo,  are — collect, 
gather 

comporto,  are — bring  to- 
gether 

confirmo,  are — confirm, 
strengthen 

convoco,  are — call  to- 
gether 

do,  are,  dedi,  datus — give 
exclamo,  are — cry  out, 
exclaim 


existimo,  are — think, 
reckon 

expugno,  are — take  by 
storm 

laboro,  are — toil,  labor,  be 
in  distress 

laudo,  are — praise,  laud 
mando,  are — entrust 
monstro,  are — show 
nego,  are — say  not,  deny 
nuntio,  are — announce 
occupo,  are — seize 
paco,  are — pacify,  subdue 
paro,  are — prepare 
porto,  are — carry 


Conjugation  III. 

abdo,  ere,  -didi,  -ditus — hide 

addo,  ere,  addidi,  additus — add 

cado,  ere,  cecidi,  casus — fall 

cedo,  ere,  cessi,  cessus — yield 

also  concedo — grant,  yield 

discedo — depart 

procedo — advance,  proceed 

cognosco,  ere,  vi,  nitus — learn 

colo,  ere,  colui,  cultus — till 

contendo,  ere,  di,  tus — hasten 

dedo,  ere,  dedidi,  deditus — surrender 

defendo,  ere,  defendi,  defensus — defend 

depono,  ere,  sui,  situs — put  down 

dico,  ere,  dixi,  dictus — say,  speak 

duco,  ere,  duxi,  ductus — lead 

conduco — collect,  gather 

reduco — lead  back 

traduco — lead  across 

erumpo,  ere,  erupi,  eruptus — break  out 

excedo,  ere,  excessi,  excessus — go  out 

gero,  ere,  gessi,  gestus — wage,  carry  on 

incendo,  ere,  incendi,  sus — burn 

incolo,  ere,  incolui — dwell 

instruo,  ere,  instruxi,  ctus — draw  up 

mitto,  ere,  misi,  missus — send 

amitto — lose,  send  away 

committo — join,  combine 

dimitto — dismiss,  send  away 

praemitto — send  in  advance 

peto,  ere,  petivi,  petitus — ask,  seek 

pono,  ere,  posui,  positus — place,  put 
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relinquo,  ere,  reliqui,  relictus — leave 
resisto,  ere,  restiti  (dat.) — resist 
rumpo,  ere,  rupi,  ruptus — break,  burst 
scribo,  ere,  scripsi,  scriptus — write 
statuo,  ere,  statui,  statutus — decide 
verto,  ere,  verti,  versus — turn 
vinco,  ere,  vici,  victus — conquer 
(38  verbs) 


accipio,  ere,  accepi,  acceptus — receive 
capio,  ere,  cepi,  captus — take 
conficio,  ere,  feci,  fectus — finish 
conicio,  ere,  conieci,  coniectus — hurl 
conspicio,  ere,  spexi,  spectus — spy 
cupio,  ere,  cupivi,  cupitus — desire 
deicio,  ere,  deieci,  deiectus — throw  down 
facio,  ere,  feci,  factus — do,  make 
fugio,  ere,  fugi,  fugitus— flee 
iacio,  ere,  ieci,  iactus — throw 
incipio,  ere,  incepi,  ceptus — begin 
interficio,  ere,  feci,  fectus — kill 
rapio,  ere,  rapui,  raptus — snatch 
recipio,  ere,  recepi,  receptus — take  back 
suscipio,  ere,  cepi,  ceptus — undertake 
(15  verbs) 

Conjugation  IV. 

advenio,  ire,  -veni,  -ventus — arrive 
audio,  ire,  audivi,  auditus — hear 
convenio,  ire,  -veni,  -ventus — assemble 
invenio,  ire,  -veni,  -ventus — find 
munio,  ire,  munivi,  munitus — fortify 
pervenio,  ire,  -veni,  -ventus — arrive 
punio,  ire,  punivi,  punitus — punish 
venio,  ire,  veni,  ventus — come 
(8  verbs) 


NOUNS 


Conjugation  III  (io). 


Declension  I (feminine). 

agricola — farmer  (m.) 
amicitia — friendship 
aqua — water 
audacia — boldness 
Britannia — Britain 
copia — plenty,  abundance 
copiae — pi.,  forces 
cura — care 
diligentia — diligence 
filia — daughter 
fossa — ditch,  trench 
fuga — flight 
Gallia — Gaul 
hora — hour 

incola — inhabitant  (m.) 
iniuria — wrongdoing 
insula — island 


ira — anger 

Italia — Italy 

mora — delay 

nauta — sailor  (m.) 

patria — native  land 

pecunia — money 

poena — punishment 

praeda — plunder,  booty 

provincia — province 

puella — girl 

ripa — bank 

silva — forest 

via — road,  street 

victoria — victory 

vigilia — watch 

(32  nouns) 


Declension  II  (masculine). 

amicus — friend 
animus — mind 
annus — year 
captivus — captive 
carrus — cart,  wagon 
equus — horse 
filius — son 
Gallus — a Gaul 
gladius — a sword 
hortus — a garden 

Declension  II  (in  er). 

ager,  agri — field 
puer,  pueri — boy 

Declension  II  (neuter). 

aedificium — building 
arma  (pi.  n) — arms 
auxilium — aid  (pi.,  auxil- 
iaries 

bellum — war 
castra  (pi.  n) — camp 
consilium — plan 
donum — gift 
frumentum — grain 
impedimentum — hindrance 
impedimenta — baggage 
(pl.) 

Declension  IIS  (masculine). 

auctor,  auctoris — adviser 
civis  (I  stem) — citizen 
consul,  consulis — consul 
defensor — defender 
dux,  ducis — leader 
eques,  equitis — horseman 
finis  (I  stem) — end 
(pl.,  territory) 
frater,  fratris — brother 
homo,  hominis — man 
hostis  (I  stem) — enemy 
imperator — general 

Declension  III  (feminine). 

aestas,  tatis — summer 
auctoritas,  tatis — influence 
altitudo,  dinis^ — height 
celeritas,  tatis — speed 
civitas,  tatis — state 
coniuratio,  ionis — conspir- 
acy 

hiems,  is- — winter 
latitudo,  inis — -width 
legio,  ionis— legion 
lex,  legis — law 
lux,  lucis— light 


legatus — envoy,  lieutenant 
locus — place  (n.  in  pl.) 
murus — wall 
numerus — number 
nuntius — messenger 
populus — people 
Romanus — a Roman 
servus — slave,  servant 
socius — ally,  companion 
vicus — village 


vir,  viri — man 

(23  nouns) 


negotium — business 
oppidum — town 
periculum — danger 
praemium — reward 
praesidium — garrison 
proelium — battle 
signum — standard,  sign 
telum — weapon 
vallum — rampart 
verbum — a word 

(20  nouns) 


labor — toil,  work 
miles,  militis — soldier 
mons,  montis — mountain 
obses,  obsidis — hostage 
pedes,  peditis — foot  soldier 
pater,  patris — father 
pons,  pontis  (I  stem) 

— bridge 
rex,  regis — king 
timor — fear 

(20  nouns) 


mater,  matris — mother 
mors,  mortis  (1  stem)  — 
death 

navis,  is  (I  stem) — ship 
pars,  partis — part 
pax,  pacis — peace 
salus,  utis- — safety 
soror,  sororis — sister 
urbs,  urbis  (I  stem) — city 
virtus,  tutis^-valor 
vox,  vocis^Voiee 
(21  nouns) 
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ADVERBS 


Declension  III  (neuter), 
caput,  capitis — head 
corpus,  corporis — body 
flumen,  fluminis — river 
iter,  itineris — journey 
mare,  maris  (I  stem) — sea 


moenia,  ium  (I  stem  pi.) 

fortifications 
tempus,  oris — time 
vulnus,  eris — wound 
(8  nouns) 


ADJECTIVES 


Declension  II. 
aequus — right,  just 
altus — high,  deep 
bonus — good 

clarus — clear,  distinguished 
gratus — pleasing 
idoneus — suitable 
iniquus — unjust 
laetus — happy 
latus — broad,  wide 
longus — long 
maestus — sad 


magnus — large,  great 
malus — bad,  wicked 
multus — much,  pi.,  many 
nullus — no,  none 
parvus — small 
periculosus — dangerous 
plenus — full 
validus — strong,  robust 
reliquus — remaining 
verus — true 


Declension  II  (in  er). 

creber,  ra,  rum — frequent  liber,  era,  erum — free 
integer,  ra,  rum — fresh  (24  words) 

Declension  III. 

In  er — three  terminations. 

acer,  acris,  acre — sharp,  celer,  celeris,  celere — swift 

active 


acriter — fiercely 
audacter — boldly 
celeriter — quickly 
cotidie — daily 
cur — why 

diligenter — diligently 

diu — long,  for  a long  time 

dum — while 

fortiter — bravely 

hie — here 

iam — already 

longe — far 


magnopere — greatly 
quamquam — although 
quo — whither 
quod — because 
saepe — often 
semper — always 
si — if 

statim — immediately 
ubi — where 
unde — whence 

(22  words) 


PREPOSITIONS 


With  accusative, 
ad — to,  towards 
apud — among,  at 
per — through 

With  ablative. 

ab — from;  with  agent — by 
de — from,  down  from,  con- 
cerning 

ex — out  of,  from 


propter — on  account  of 
trans — across 

sine — without 
iiT==TrrtO~'(  accusative ) 
in — in  or  on  (ablative) 

(10  words) 


CONJUNCTIONS 

aut — or  aut  . . . aut — either  ...  or 

et  . . . et — both  . . . and  neque — and  not,  nor 


In  is — two  terminations. 

difficilis,  difficile — difficult  fortis,  forte — brave,  strong 

dissimilis,  dissimile — unlike  omnis,  omne — all 
facilis,  facile — easy  similis,  simile — like,  similar 

fidelis,  fidele — faithful 

In  one  termination. 

audax — bold  par — equal 

diligens — diligent  (12  words) 

POSSESSIVES 

meus,  a,  um — my  vester,  ra,  rum — your 

noster,  ra,  rum — our  suus,  a,  um — his,  etc. 

fcuus,  a,  um — your 


IRREGULAR  VERBS 

sum,  esse,  fui — I am  possum,  posse,  potui — can, 

absum,  abesse,  abfui — be  be  able 

absent 

adsum,  adesse,  adfui — be 

present  (7  words) 

Grand  Total:  330  words. 


PRONOUNS 


ego — I 
tu — you 

se — reflexive,  self 


qui,  quae,  quod — who 
hie,  haec,  hoc — this 
file,  ilia,  illud — that 


ORDINALS 


primus,  a,  um — first 
secundus,  a,  um — second 
tertius,  a,  um — third 
quartus,  a,  um — fourth 
quintus,  a,  um — fifth 
sextus,  a,  um — sixth 


septimus,  a,  um — seventh 
octavus,  a,  um — eighth 
nonus,  a,  um — ninth 
decimus,.  a,  um — tenth 

(5  plus  6 plus  10  words) 
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